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POETRY: 


From the New England Magazine, for August. 
A FLIGHT OF FANCY. 


q jden-pinioned bird, 

his starry nest, P 
To float upon the breeze that stirre R 

The plumage of his glistening breast. 
Sometimes in gem-hung caves delaying, 
‘And then through spicy forests straying, 
He wandered ‘mid those blessed isles ; 
That dimple Ocean's cheek with smiles; 
He dallied with the merry wave, 

And, diving through the glassy water, 
Brought, in his beak, from its shell-cave, 

A pearl, Circassia’s loveliest daughter, 
In the rich clustering of her hair, 
Might blush with very pride to weat 


n tired of sport like this, he flew 
the in beauty sleeping, 
To that sweet clime, Whose sky of blue 
Is, with its chastened splendours, steeping 
A land, whose river's 
lushing like a virgin 
Whose high and emerald vales 
Are kissed by incense laden gales. 
And there o’er ruins ivy-wreathed, ; 
He heard pure music sweetly breathed ; 
O’er moss-decked arch and broken shrine, 
He saw their ancient glory shine. 
Yet here, amid his favourite bowers, 
Where once he dearly loved to dwell, 
In this delicious land of flowers, 
Where Memory, with magic spell, 
Creates new forms of joy and light, 

He could not stay his restless wing ; 
But, shaking thence the dew-drops bright, 
He plucked the first red rose of spring; 
Then, blending with the heavenly blue, 

Like arrowy gleam, away he flew. 


Where next did gold-plumed Fancy roam ? 
He sought the bright star’s brightest ray 
That decks his own celestial home, 
And bore it in his glance away. 
Then, when the sunset richly burned, 
Unto the earth once more he turned ; 
And, as his wing grew tired and weak, 
He found a lovely lady's bower, 
And on her lip, and o’er her cheek 
Softly suffused the pearl and flower; 
Then in her dark eye’s brilliancy 
He shot the star-gleam from his own, 
And, charmed as much as bird could be, 
Flew back to his far, starry throne! 


This happened years ago—but now, 
Each pretty maiden when she hears 
Of locks that cluster round a brow, 
Which, like the stainless snow appears; 
Of cheeks whose mingled red and white 
Are like red roses crushed on pearl; 
Of eyes whose clear and mellow light 
Gleams like a star’s where clouds uafurl ;— 
Looks archly up and answers you, 
“ That on the very homeliest face 
Can Fancy shed his beauteous hue, 
And in a tame expression trace 
A smile as soft as heaven's own blue; 
That he will seek, through earth and air, 
For charms to make divinely fair 
And statue-like, a little creature, 
Who has a twist in every feature; 
And deck her so (your pardon craving) 
That she might set ten poets raving!” 


« 


P. B. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. 
HASCHBASCH, THE PEARL DIVER, 


BY J, K. PAULDING. 
Haschbasch was held by general consent the best 
diver in all the gulf of Ormuz. He would plunge 
» Stay longer, and come up drier than any 
half-horse-half-alligator in the whole western hemis- 
phere. But, somehow or other, he was always un- 
successful; if he brought up both hands full of oys- 
ters, ten to one they did not contain a pearl; so that 
aa to bea —— among his fellows who 
an oyster wi 
outa pearl ‘* one of Hasch 
ne day, after frequent disappointments in divin 
he, ina fit of oyster, which he 
knew was too plump and healthy to have any pearls 
in it, 80 violently ~— a rock hard by, that he 
broke the shell, and was not only astonished but 
ed to see a volume of smoke ascending from 
the fragments. As it gradually cleared away he be- 
held a little squab genius, with an oyster-knife in 
his hand, and so fat that he might well pass for the 
personification of a veritable blue-pointer. 
Haschbasch contemplated the droll figure till he 
recovered from his terror, and fell to laughing with 
all his might. Atlength he exclaimed, 
° Who art thou, and whence didst thou come?” 
I am the Genius of O sters,” replied the strange 
z man, “‘and I came from the bottom of the sea. 
ot A ieee thou break my palace in this rude man- 


Haschbasch apologized very respectfully, and 
Plained the cause of his hans, at the ees dae 
appealing to his compassion for on. 

You look so round and jolly,” said he, “Iam 


‘| The schah was melted into compliance, and beck- 


md words of genuine eastern 


sure you must be good-natured. I never heard of 
such a person that was otherwise.” 

** Well,” said the placable Genius, ‘I will not be 
an exception. I forgive thee; nay, I will reward 
thee; for, between ourselves, I was a prisoner when 
you released me. 1 was shut up by a tyrannical ne- 
eromancer of an alderman, for eating oysters in a 
month that had nor in it. I owe you a good turn— 
there, dive just where I throw this.” 

So saying he flunga piece of chip into the sea, and 
Haschbasch obeyed hiscommands. ‘The queer Ge- 
nius swallowed the contents of the broken oyster at 
one mouthful, ang, waddling down to the wave, dis- 
appeared in its blue bosom. 

na few minutes Haschbasch came up with both 
hands full of oysters, each of which, on being open- 
ed, was found to contain a pearl as big as « pigeon’s 


a that moment the Genius emerged from the wa- 
ters, and after puffing like a porpoise, exclaimed, 
Go tolspahan;” and again vanished, having only 
come up to take a mouthful of air. 

Haschbasch concealtd his prize from every eye, 
and shut his lips on the subject as close as an oyster. 
He took leave of little Flimflam, the black-eyed 
daughter of the collector of the schah’s tribute, 
who, if he had dreamed of the large pearls, would 
have had his head off in less than no time, and pro- 
mising soon to return, departed for the renowned 
city of Ispahan, where Schah Hussein, who called 
himself the ‘‘ king of kings,” then reigned, if not in 
the affections, at least in the fears of his people. 

Haschbasch, after considering a day or two con- 
cerning the best manner of disposing of his treasure 
on his arrival at Ispahan, at length determined upon 
going to the fountain-head at once. We know not 
where he got his experience, but he had somehow 
found out that it was always best to deal-with prin-. 
cipals in matters of business. 

Accordingly one day when the great “king of 
kings,” was amusing his people with the royal faree 
of ** pride in the garb of humility,” and listening 
very condescendingly to petitions he forgot the next 
moment, Haschbasch threw himself on his face, 
licked a reasonable quantity of dust, and in tones 

humility, begged an 
wudience of the viee-regent of Allah, the master of 
ve universe, and the example of the angels. 

Sehah Hussein was tickled at these new and illus- 
trious titles, which ae thought were peculiarly ap- 
plicable to him, above all his predecessors, not ex- 
cepting the great Rustian himself, who is celebrated 
in the * Epic of Ferdousi,’ containing twenty thou- 
sand bad verses. He ordered Haschbasch to wait 
the conclusion of the farce, and then attend him at 
the palace. 

The diver crawled after him to his royal. resi- 
dence, and being admitted on all fours, most lauda- 
bly petitioned for a private interview, on a matter of 
the utmost consequence; he did not forget to conclude 
by calling the schah,as before, ‘‘viee-regent of Allah, 
master of the universe, and example of the angels.” 


oned him to follow to his private apartment. 

When there Haschbasch prostrated himself three 
hundred and sixty-five times, the vice-regent count- 
ing all the while on his fingers. 

** Well, slave,” cried the schah, “‘what would thy 
insolent presumption have? Take notice, if thy 
vusinessis not of sufficient moment to excuse thy bold 
request, thou art as dead as the man who offended me 
yesterday by sneezing in the midst of a speech I was 
making to the representative of the Giaours, who 
came to offer me tribute.” 

Haschbasch thought he had got himself into a pret- 
tv predicament, an trembled 60 that he could scaree- 
ly find the pearl as big as a pigeon’s egg, which he had 
brought with him. ‘The schah began to be alarmed, 
lest he should be fumbling for a dagger to despatch 
him; and was just on the pointof calling for help, 
when he was struck almost dumb by the sight of the 
magnificent bauble. 

** Allah!” cried he, snatching it out of the hands 
of the shivering diver, ** Allah! can I believe m 
eyes! Is it not the ghost, the shadow, the counterfeit 
of areal pearl? If it be, slave, tremble! for thy life 
shall pay the forfeit of my disappointment. Hast thou 
any more like this?” 

aschbasch assured him there was not such an- 
other in the world, and that it was genuine. = 

The schah, on comparing it with some which he 
wore about him, became satisfied. He debated in 
his own mind whether to purchase it at any price, or 
make short work of it by cutting off Haschbasch’s 
head, and becoming his heir, according to the laws 
and customs of Persia, that is to say, the will of the 
**king of kings.” 

Justice, however, prevailed. He recollected the 
charming titles Haschbasch had bestowed upon him, 
and that he had thus enabled him to triumph over 
his barbarian neighbour, the Giaour of Russia, who 
had just drubbed him soundly, and possessed him- 


self of two or three of his finest provinces. 


** He has not such a 1 in all his diadem!” ex- 
claimed he mentally, ** What is thy price for this 
treasure? Quick—tell me this instant, or ——” 

** Example of the angels!” cried Haschbasch, ‘a 
mere trifle—nothing but to make me governor of the 
city, with the title of prince, and appoint a deputy 
to do the drudgery, while I pocket honours and 
the money.” 

**Thou art the most reasonable of slaves,” cried 
the schah in a transport; “I would have given thee 
the city, and all the inhabitants for slaves, rather than 
have missed this oy cont to eclipse the barbarian 
Giaour. Give me the pearl, and take thy wish.” 

The bargain was struck, sud Haschbasch departed, 
governor of Ispahan anda prince. The next day he 
took possession of his post, and appeared in a turban 
as large as a small balloon. The people neither 
missed their old governor, who had met the destiny 
of the bow-string, nor wondered at their new. They 
were used to such matters. 

Haschbasch was a tolerable ruler, as times go.— 
He made a number of wise regulations, which he 
forgot to see put into execution; and issued a vast 
quantity of proclamations, to which nobody paid the 
least attention. However, he boasted of the refor- 
mation he had brought about, and smoked a golden 
Pipes eighteen feet long, with entire satisfaction. — 

is deputy was a capital fellow; according to con- 
tract, he did all his excellency’s work for him; but 
hedid not give him all the money. He thought he 
had a right toa trifle of sly bribery and extortion, on 
~ on proper account—and what deputy can blame 

im! 

Haschbasch, for a while, was as happy as a little 
King; nay, much happier than a little King, in these 
degenerate days. Nobody troubled him with proto- 
cols and non-intervention. He had his dancing-girls, 
his story-tellers, his poets, and his parasites, who 
swore by Allah he was fit to be schah of Persia. He 
ate hugely of the richest viands; he drank, under the 
rose, wine dearer than Chateaux Margaux; and he 
sung odes of Hafiz, till he could neither see nor hear, 
and in time he waxed. as fat as the Genius of Oys- 
tefs. 

But alas! that mortal man cannot enjoy all these 
Wives, without paying more for them than they are 
worth! Haschbasch began to be sleepy all day, and 
wakefal 1) night, His deputy took upon him all the 
duties of his principal, and Haschbasch could not cat 
and drink, and sing odes and admire the dancing- 
girls for ever. He sometimes longed for a dive, by 
way of variety, even though he should bring up no- 
thing but oysters without any pearls. 

One hot, luxurious, debilitating day, he sat in a 
listless, tedious, laborious sort of apathy, in a cool 
gallery that overlooked the street. He yawned once, 
twice, thrice, and at length exclaimed audibly, though 
almost unconsciously to himself, 

**Q, Allah! if Lonly had something to do!” 

**Q, Mahomet! if 1 only had nothing to do!” an- 
swered a voice in the street, directly under the gal- 


lery. 

‘He looked down and beheld a diminutive hunch- 
back of a fellow, about four feet high, and as crook- 
ed as a ram’s horn, bending under two heavy buckets. 

** Who art thou?” cried Haschbasch, rubbing his 
eyes, R 
™ Buz-buz, the water-carrier,” answered the 
other. 

** What wouldst thou?” 

**] should like to bea governor, You said just 
now, you wanted something to do, and I want nothing 
todo. Letus exchange, and we shall each have our 
wish,” 

“ Thou arta merry slave. I cannot give thee my 
office, but I will make thee my jester. Thou shalt 
make me laugh, andI will make a man of thee. 
Come hither.” 

** You must add a eubit to my stature before you 
can do that; but, however, | accept your offer, for if 
you only knew how lazy I am Pe would pity me.” 

Buz-buz proved a most inv 
sisting Haschbasch to kill time. His spirits were in- 
exhaustible; and if not always witty, he supplied its 
absence by impudence, which sometimes does just 
as well, At length Haschbasch willed him to give 
some account of himself, 

** | was born crooked as you see,” said he, “which 
was a great happiness; for I never knew what it was 
to be strait, and therefore escaped the curse of being 
miserable by comparison. 1 was apprenticed to a 
water-carrier, who made me carry twice as much as 
other people, because, as he wisely said, there was 
no danger of spoiling my shape; and I was just on 
the point of trying to better my fortune, by making 
the most of ay figure in a matrimonial speculation, 
when your highness had the fortune to take me 
into your service. Such is my history, now tell me 
yours. I bet my old buckets against your 
you have been a diver in your time?” 

**Why so?” said basch, somewhat startled. 

* Why because thou art always bobbing thy head, 
as if thou wast going to plunge into the water.” 


uable auxiliary in as- |. 


** Thou art a prophet,” said the governor, and re- 
lated his story, substituting a single 1 for the 
handful he had acquired through the favour of the 
Genius of Oysters. 

_**O Prophet!” exelaimed Buz-buz, ‘‘ what is the 
difference betwixt a pearl-diver and a water-carrier, 
that thou shouldst make a governor of the one and a 
Jester of the other! Destiny, destiny, thou art more 
blind than a bat—she at least sees in the dark.” 

Haschbasch laughed at this sally, but he soon had 
cause to repent of the disclosure of his early life. 
Buz-buz was continually joking about his former 
profession, and though he always did it when th 
were alone together, it was not relished. Haschba 
loved to hear others made game of, but to be made 
game himself was quite a different affair. 

On one oceasion the great mufti of I nm, a 
sort of Mahometan archbishop, came to visit Haseh- 
bash in state, to negotiate a marriage between the 
governor and his niece, who was a first rate beauty, 
and very fond of hearing the odes of Hafiz. There 
was any quantity of ceremony between them, and 
the matter was finally settled. 

** You bowed to the great mafti just as if you were 

ng to take a dive for pearls,” said Buz-buz, when 

e was gone, laughing ready to kill himself. But he 
soon laughed at the wrong side of his mouth. The 
governor become wrothat length, at being so fre- 
quently reminded of his profession, and turned his 
jester neck and heels into the street. 

_“ Never mind,” quoth Buz-buz, as he took up 
his old buckets, “ never mind; from the capital jester 
to a dull governor I am become a poor water-carrier 
once more; who knows but from a stupid governor 
thou mayest become a half-starved diver again.’ 

“* Off with his head!” eried Haschbasch, like King 
Dick in the tragedy. But the carrier disappeared in 
a twinkling, and he never laid eyes on him again. 

The marriage of Haschbasch and the niece of the 

t mufti took place shortly afterwards, and for a 
ew days, he was the happiest of all governors, ex- 
cept the governor of one of the “old thirteen.” But 
his wife, whose name was Fatima, wasa perfect Mrs. 
Bluebeard for curiosity. She ransacked every hole 
and corner of the house, to see what was in it; and 
nothing baffled her but a small box of gold, so massy 
she could not break it open, and so fastened that she 
could not come at the secret. 

The next day, the next> hud the next, she Was ob- 
served to be low spirited, and her low spirits increas- 
ed every passing hour. Haschbasch sometimes found 
her in tears, which he kissed away; and though this 
act of kindness ought to have stopped the tears of any 
reasonable woman, those of Fatima only flowed the 
faster. Haschbasch conjured her to tell him the cause 
of her sorrows; but she shook her head iournfully, 
and sobbed cut, 

You-ou-ou—do-n-n-t—lo-v-v-e—me—ech !”— 
and her heart seemed almost ready to break. 

The governor swore by the sacred camel of Ma- 
homet, und the white beard of her uncle, the mafti, 
which was not half so white as her fair neck, that he 
loved her better than his office. But even this did 
not satisfy her, and, in less than a week, she took to 
her bed. 

Poor Haschbasch was almost distracted. He went 
to her, and kneeling at her bedside—or, to be orien- 
tally orthodox and particular—at the side of her 
couch, swore by the prophet, that there was nothing 
on the face of the earth he would not do to convince 
her of his affection. 

**Tell me, tell me,” said Fatima, in a weak and 
plaintive voice, “what is contained in the little gold 
- yen keep socarefully closed from your devoted 
wife! ” 

** Beard of the prophet!” exclaimed the husband, 
*thow didst thou come to know of that box?” 

**By accident, lord of my soul,” said Fatima, ‘but 
thou hast sworn, and here I promise to be a happy 
and obedient slave to thee if thou wilt open it in my 
presence.” 

Haschbasch dared not break his oath. Turning all 
the attendants out of the room, he proceeded to the 
secret deposit, brought with him the box, and open- 
ed the unseen spring. . His wife shrieked, clasped 
her hands, and almost fainted at the sight of a dozen 
pearls as large as pigeon’s She was never 
tired of handling and admiring them; and the gover- 
nor was at length obliged to foree them from her, 
which oceasioned a paroxysm of her old disorder. 

Her illness increased every hour until Haschbasch 
became again alarmed, and was wrought upon to 
make her the same rash promise, and with the same 
rash sanction he had done before. 

The lady took him at his word, and demanded her 
choice of the beautiful pearls. Haschbasch trembled 
and obeyed; but, ere he did so, he related the history 
of the bargain with the schah, to whom he had sold a 
similar pearl, under a solemn assurance that it was 
the only one of its kind in the universe. 

** My office, nay, my head, will pay the forfeit of 
the discovery of this falsehood. Take thy choice; 
but, before thou dost so, promise to me, on thy duty 
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faith asa true believer, thou wilt never 


ife, th 
nor disclose toany living being that 


it is in th ossession 
Purine the pearl became her own, 
and ber health was restored, as if by miracle. ‘The 
old raufti ascribed it to his prayers, and a vow to get 
up a grand pilgrimage to Mecca, if his niece recov~ 
ered. Nothing could equal the childish delight of 
the governor’s lady, in the possession of a pearl as 
large and as perfeet as that of the great schah himself, 
She looked at it ten hours every day, and it seemed 
as if she would never be tired of admiring it. The 
thought, however, at last struck her ona sudden, 
that there was pleasure 10 its possession 50 
long as nobody knew of it. She might as well not 
have it at all. 

From that moment she began to be unhappy. One 
day the dearest friend she had in the world called to 
see her, wearing a beautiful amethyst her husband 
had just presented her. 

lf I could only show her my pearl as large as a 
pigeou’s egg, and as white as the beard of the mufti, 
how blue she would look,” thought Fatima. 

The temptation was irresistible. Afier exacting a 
solemn pledge of seereey, she exhibited the inesti- 
mable treasure to her friend, who almost fainted at 


reproaching the Genius for sending him to Ispahan 

with such a fatal gift. : é 
“Ihave scarcely tasted a moment’s happiness, 

said he, ‘since I possessed these accursed pearls. 


swered the Genius, “not happiness itself; that de- 
pends upon yourself. Go and be adiver again, and 
if thou art content with thy lot, thou mayest be hap- 
py.” So saying he disappeared for ever in the blue 
waters, and Haschbasch returned home. - 

Fatima scolded him for destroying the pearls, but 
she was a good-natured soul, and soon forgave and 
loved him better than when he was.a governor and a 
prince. His old sweetheart claimed the promise of 
Haschbasch on his return. He took her to himself 
as a second helpmate, and Fatima and litde Flim- 
flam lived together in perfeet harmony. What a 
peace-making religion is that of Mahomet! 


BPE BTEC BEIGE 


VISIT OF AN ENGLISH LADY TO THE ZANA- 
NAH OF THE KING OF OUDE. 


By Mr. Shipp, Author of Memoirs and the Military 
Bijou. 


the sigiit. 


‘She will tell some of her acquaintances,” thought | 
Fatima, “* who will tell it to others, and it will soou 
be known, Thope. A fig for the schab, and the ter-_ 
rors of the governor.” 


But her friend was faithful to her word, and poor 


was now at hand, and she determined, at all risks, to. 
exhibit her pearl to the eyes of all but the schah,_ 
who would thus, in all probability, remain ignorant | 
of the deception practised by Haschbasch. On that 
unlucky day the governor was somewhat indisposed, 
and did not attend the ceremony, at which the schah 
himself officiated. Fatima, thus freed from the | 
trolling eye of her husband, dressed herself in all | 
the ar Br ahve of eastern vanity, and placed the beau- 
tiful pear! in the centre of a turban, glittering with 
gold and precious stones. 

Great was the envy and admiration excited by the | 
beautiful pearl, and millions of questions were asked | 
concerning its origin and history; but she kept the | 
secret, oad her imprudence might possibly have pas- | 
sed without any serious consequences, had not the | 


whispers of admiration reached the ears of the schah, | 


who demanded to see the wonderful bauble. Fatima | 
advanced, trembling like an aspen leaf, and the schah | 
turned pale with rage at its sight. He snatched it | 
from her turban, and compared it with his own. 
was equally large and equally beautiful, and the pas- | 
sion of the schah persuaded him it was actually su- 
perior in both. 

“Slave!” eried he most ungallantly, “slave, whence 
came this pearl?” sa 

** My husband gave it me,” answered she, sinking 
at his feet. 

‘¢ And where is the slave, the traitor? why is he 
not here?” 

‘+ Te is gone to fulfil a vow at the mosque, with- 
out the city,for the recovery of his health,” said the 
poor wife, resolved to make one effort for the safety 
of the governor. 

‘Follow, and drag him hither alive, to answer for 
deceiving the vieegerent of Allah,” exclaimed the 
schah, as he thought on the loss of his triumph over 
the Giaour of Russia. He elutched the unlucky 


It | 


The following particulars of the visit of a married 
English lady to the Zananab, or seraglio, of the 
King of Oude, were related to him by the lady her- 
self, at Cawnpore, in the year 1820, being shortly af- 
ter the visit had taken place: 

_ Happening to be at the military station near 


Fatima was sorely disappointed. A grand festival | Lucknow,” said the lady referred to, . 


ed to pay my devoirs, in company witha large par- 
ty of triends, to his Majesty the King of Oude. Af- 
ter I had partaken of the usual presents and civilities 
of his court, it was whispered in my ear by the 
British resident there, with a smile, that he verily 
believed I had made a conquest ofhis dingy Majesty, 
and he would recommend me to gaard my heart 
carefully against the influence of his personal charms 


| and fascinating attractions. It has been frequently 


remarked, and I believe with justice, that pretty wo- 
men are never offended on discovering that their 
beauty attracts admiration in the other sex, even 
though such admiration proceed from persons in the 
humblest station of life. If, therefore, it be true, 
that the lovely Duchess of Devonshire, as is related 
of her, considered it the highest compliment ever 
paid to her beauty that a coal-heaver in the Strand 
asked permission to light his pipe by the fire of her 
eyes, surely I may hope for pardon if I confess that 
1 was not displeased at the Kesident’s communica- 
tion that his Majesty of Oude (who had a very choice, 
as well as numerous asscrtment of wives, and who, 
moreover, was considered no despicable judge of 
female beauty,) acknowledged the power of my 
charms. ‘To be serious,however, | really did put on 


ean only give the means of happiness,” an-" 


derstood I was a beautiful singer, he should be hi 
ly pleased if I would condeseend to favour him with 
a song. I replied, that I hat but slight pretensions 
to the character of a good singer, yet that, if it 
' would really contribute to his Majesty’s amusement, 
{ would willingly do my best, provided his Majesty 
would set the example by singing first. ‘Oh,’ said 
the King, ‘when thus challenged, how can I refuse? 
If that be all, what will you have? Shall it be in 
Hindostanee, Persian, Bengalee; or would you choose 
an English song?? ‘Oh, an English one, by all 
means,’ said I, ‘But what shall it be’? said the King, 
humeing over several airs; oh! 1 have it— 


Sings. 
Here’s him hell to all good lasses, 
Pledge him merrily, fill him en 
Let him bumper toss go round, 
Let him bumper toss go round. 


Having accomplished this single verse, in a style 
that was ludicrous beyond description, the Kin 
laughed heartily at his own performanee, and the 
company present, who had hitherto with great difli- 
culty restrained themselves, felt justified in follow- 
ing his example, When the general merriment had 
in some degree subsided, I was called on to redeem 
my promise; [ sang Braham’s beautiful melody, ‘Js 
there a heart that never leved’—a song which, justat 
this period, was exuemely popular at Lucknow.— 
His Majesty was so delighted with my performance, 
that he took a brilliant diamond ring from his finger 
and placed it on mine. In he observed 
that I wore a plain gold ring on third finger of 
my left hand, which, from its simple and unadorned 
appearance, he seemed disposed to remove. I ex- 
plained to him that it was my wedding rieg, which 1 
must not on any consideration part with, as it was 
virtue’s monitor, and continually reminded me that 
my alfections were due exclusively to my husband. 
‘Then,’ said the King with a smile, ‘ so valuable a 
monitor should be securely proteeted,’ and he drew 
forth a small emerald ring, which he placed over my 
wedding ring by way of guard. As it was not unusual 
for the ladies who visited his court to receive pre- 
sents trom his Majesty, | made no scruple of accept- 
ing the rings which he offered me;—indeed, I should 
have given gveat offence if I had refused them. ‘The 
party soon afterwards broke up; but just as [ was 
about to take my departure, his Majesty asked me if 
I should like to ride on his state elephant with him, 
accompanied by the British Resident. I assented 
with pleasure to the proposal, and we rode entirely 
round the cantonments. In the course of the ride 
the King asked me, ‘if it would not highly gratify 
| wy curiosity to have a peep athis Zanauah,in which 
, bis thousand wives resided?’ (which was the exact 
number he possessed.) I replied that ‘it really 
would gratify me extremely, and that if 1 might be 


g | Queens only were permitted to be seated w 


my best looks, and- determined on making myself | allowed such a privilege in company with any other 
as agreeable as possible.—Vhe King entered into | lady, | should not hesitate a moment in accepting his 
conversation with me in avery lively straio, in the | invitation.” The King immediately assented to the 
course of which he passed several complitments on | propriety of my suggestion, and invited me to break- 
the English ladiesiu general, and on me in particu | fast with him the next morning, accompanied by any 
lar, in avery direct, yet unobjectionable munner.— | other lady whom I might select. I then joked with 
One of these complimentary flourishes, however, ep- | his Majesty about the number of his wives, and said 
peared to me to be somewhat too pointed and per- | that { doubted not he must feel himself supremely 
ticular, and feltfor the moment ata loss in what happy in the possession of so many. * On the 
way lo receive it. fis majesty, perceiving I sup- | trary,’ said his Majesty, ‘1 would much rather have 
pose, something like agitation in my looks, imme- | one, with virtue’s monitor on her finger, who was 
diately relieved me from my confusion, by express- capuble of being a companion and friend, than the 


ing atear thathe had offended me. I assured his 


pearl of Fatima in his grasp, resolved it should never 
fall into the hands of mortal man or woman again. 


The unhappy Fatima was permitted to go home, | 
which she did as fast as possible. 

she met her husband, bidding him fly for his life 
without further explanation, for nota moment was 
to be lost. Disguising themselves they mounted 
a pair of swift horses, and taking an opposite. di- 
rection from the mosque, whither the gurads of the 
sultan had gone in seareh of Maschbasch, fled towards 
Ormuz like chaff before the wind. Fatima, in the 
midst of her troubles, did net forget to secure the 
gold box and the beautiful pearls. 


lu agitated haste 


Majesty that L believed him to be incapable of in- 
tentionally offending any lady, whereupon he bowed 
hishead almost to the ground, and said ‘I trust 
[ am, Madam, when in my senses;—but when in- 
toxicatcd’—— 

*** Intoxicated!’ said I, resuming an air of gayety, 
avon your Majesty would not wish me to believe 
that 

** *His Majesty means that he is intoxicated by 
the splendour of the charms of the ladies who sur- 
round him,’ said the British Resident. 


amazingly.—‘ Va! va! Resident Saib, va! va! khoab! 


Favored by their disguise and a series of lucky ae- 


Khoub!? (well done! bravo! wonderful!) exclaimed 


“This stroke of the Resident’s delighted the King | 


he, and he indulged himself in an immoderate fit of 


whole thou 
Zauanah.? 
_ ‘After had taken leave of his Majesty, I spent 
_ the whole of the remainder of the day in beating up 
| for a recruit, as you soldiers term it, to accompany 
to the Zamanah. Some confessed that their curi- 
osity was much excited by such a proposal, but, 
dreading the scandal mongers of the cantonment, 
| they felt compelled to pause ere. they assented to it. 
Some remonstrated with me on the impropriety of 
| such a step; and others indignantly refused. Atlast 
| 1 had almost come to a resolution of abandoning my 
design, as I felt that I could not with any degree of 
| propriety, go alone, when, towards evening, a young 
lady called on me, and introducing herself as the 
wife of a most respectable civilian, and an intimate 


sand beauties who at present grace my 


cidents, they arrived in safety at the gulf of Ormuz, | laughter, in which few who were present could re- | acquaintance of one of the ladies to whom I had made 


among the old friends and associates of the diver. 

« Welcome, Haschbasch,”’ exclaimed thev. 

“ And welcome poverty,” cried Haschbasel, as he 
entered his native cottage, now somewhat out of re- 

ir; ** Twill be a diver for pearls again.” 

.** A diver for liddlesticks!” cried Fatima. ‘‘ Look 
here!”? and she produced the golden box, contaiu- 
ing the pearls as big as pigeoun’s eggs. 

« Aceursed baubles!” cried he, suatching it out of 
her hand, and fleeing towards the shores of the gulf so 
swiftly that Fatima, who was a Mahometan beauty, 
atid somewhat lusty, could not follow. He arrived 
at the spot where he had seen the Genius, and open- 
ivg the box, one by one threw the pearls against the 
sae rock where he had broken the oyster, so violent- 
ly, that they were all dashed to pieces. 

ile had no sooner finished the last than the same 
smoke he had formerly seen rose in the same spot, 
and as it slowly dissipated he again recognised the 
little fat Genius of Oysters, as jolly and round as 
ever; for, be it remembered, it was now the month 

of October, and his old enemy, the necromantic al- 
dermau, could not prevent his eating his fill aecord- 
ing to law. 

** You see Lam better lodged than I was the last 
time we met; but what is the matter and what brings 
you here?” said the Genius. 

Haschbasch told the whole story, and coneluded by 


| frain from joining. At length, having recovered his 
| self-composure, he said ‘No, no; Lam never guilty 
of the vice of tippling; the ladies cannot, | hope, 
think so.’ Here he winked at the Resident, from 
whom L afterwards understood, that, notwithstanding 
his Majesty appeared to evince a dread that he 
should be suspected of intemperance, he was actual- 
ly in the habit of indulging occasionally in a cup too 
much. His favorite liquor, I learnt, was brandy,— 


| tlemen who had visited him, that he drank to excess, 
) A peculiarity of his Majesty’s, on these convivial oc- 
casions, had frequently caused considerable merri- 
ment among his guests. As it was considered de- 
rogatory ina mouarch of his high pretensions to 
driak out of acup similar to those with which his 
guests were supplied, his Majesty generally made 
use of a golden goblet. This practice was invaria- 
bly and rigidly persevered in as long as he retained 
his sober faculties; but no sooner had the King be- 
come royally drunk, than he sought an opportunity, 
which he repeated asa chance oceurred, of exchan- 
ging his royal goblet, the same being empty, for any 
cup within his reach that happened to be full. 

“To resume the thread of my narrative, however,” 
continued the lady, ‘‘His Majesty, after most of the 
company, except myself and my own friends, had 


departed, bowed to me and suid, that as he un- 


and of this, it was notorious among the English gen- 


the proposition in the afternoon, expressed a most 

earnest desire to be permitted to bear me company 
in my intended visit to the Zananah, and was rejoiced 

beyond measure at my immediate acquiescence. 

** Accordingly, my new acquaintance, who, by 
the by, was an exceedingly pretty little woman, join- 
ed me atan early hour the next morning, and we 
went side by side in our palanquins, to the palace of 
Lucknow. We were received by the King and the 
British Resident, (who had also been invited to join 

the party,) with every possible attention and polite- 
ness; and after we had partaken of a sumptuous break- 
fast, consisting of every delicacy which Eastern lux- 
ury could supply, females were ordered to be in at- 
tendance to escort us through the private apartments 
of the King to hisZananah. Passing through several 
rooms, the splendour of the decorations and furni- 
ture of which would, perhaps, on another occasion 

have attracted more of our notice, we at last reached 
a small door, which, we were informed, was the en- 
trance tothe Zananah. Here we paused for a few 
moments to listen to the discordant sounds which 
proceeded from the inharmonicus co-operation of 
(rams, small trumpets, and guitars, which united 
their dissonance to furnish music to some of the 
a me were dancing. On the door o ing, we 
stood in the presence of what appeared to bea | tae 
of incomparable beauties, all differently cugneed, 


gh- | and each varying in some particular from the pest, 


as well in dress as in face and figure. 
ing they eet around us, 
rather painful to subjected to their mi 
critical examination of faees and 
of them were arrayed in far greater splendour than 
the rest. ‘These ladies, we were informed by our 
attendants, were the three especial favorites of their 
lord, and as such were looked upon as Queens of the 
Zananah. ‘They advanced towards us with the others, 
and extended their hands to shake hands with u 
which they had, it seems, learned, by some wr oe 
or other, was the custom of our country. The 
sprinkled ‘us with otto of roses, in token of then 
friendly disposition towards us, and then taking us 
by the hand, they led us into a superbly decorated 
saloon, which was magnificently furnished and decoe 
rated throughout, and provided with innumerable 
seats, Or pads, of rich damask, and a variety of large 
pillows covered with the same material. The three 
ith us.— 
They each of them had silver boxes, beautifully 
chased, which contained perfumes and paun, all of 
which were tendered to us alternately. Sweetmeats 
in profusion were also handed about on gold and sil- 
ver plates, and sherbet in golden goblets. It was 
then proposed that goorscrees (or hand-hookhas) 
should be introduced, and, with a view of adapting 
ourselves to our company, we even ventured to draw 
a little of the smoke into our mouths, and found it by 
no means disagreeable, both its taste and smell being 
strongly flavoured with roses, ‘These (to us) extra- 
ordinary refreshments being concluded, L asked if I 
request permission to hear the famous singing 
girl, ‘Oh! said one of the Queens, ‘ you who live 
in the great world have heard of the fame of Bibby 
Nickee, then, have you?’ I replied that I had heard 
an astonishing account cf her vocal powers; and 
Bibby Nickee was immediately desired to come fore 
ward. She was of a remarkably diminutive, but 
‘admirably formed figure; her teeth were the most 
beawiful I ever beheld, and the expression of her 
courtenance exceedingly pleasing and animated. [ 
inquwed whether she was born in India, and was ine 
formed that she wasa native of Persia, where she 
had been bought for the Rajah of Oude by one of his 
agents, for ten thousand rupees. Complimentary 
greetngs having passed between us, Bibby Nickee 
seatet herself in front of us, and sang several Per- 
sian 41d Hindostanee songs, with great sweetness and 
patha. Being then requested to oblige us with an 
Englith one, she sang the favorite French air of 
Malbjook, to which some very elegant English 
words had been adapted, of which 1 could only dis 
tinetl) understand the following: 


Moll Brook she go doo Delhi 
Moll Brook she go doo Delhi 
Moll Brook she go doo Delhi 
To see what fan vas dare, 


On our enter. 
and it was at first 


_ The voice of this girl was really surprisingly melli- 
fluous, and her powers of execution considerable, 
Her shake, in particular, was exquisite; and the ex- 
traordinary good humour that shone in her counte- 
nance, the features of which were not in the slight- 
est degree distorted by her exertions, even in her - 
highest notes, added greatly to the fascination of 
her singing. Both my friend and myself were much 
surprised and delighted, and I expressed my sense 
of the pleasure { had experienced, by protesting that 
I believed I had heard some of the finest singers in 
the world, but that Nickee had charmed my ear 
beyond them all. In return for this high compli- 
ment, Nickee salaamed with both her hands, and 
declared that she bat visited almost all the Zananahs 
of the Kast, and as I had been pleased to say she was 
the best singer I had ever heard, she must be allow. 
ed to state, without flattery, that I was the handsom- 
est woman she had ever seen. ‘A adoona (never, 
never) Nickee!’ said one of the Queens; ‘ but that is 
rather toomuch. It istrue that both the English 
ladies are handsome; but my sister Pareenial must 
not yield the palm to them.’ On our expressing 
some curiesity to see the beautiful Pareeniah, she 
was immediately sent for, and it certainly was im- 
possible for the imagination to picture to itself great- 
er perfection of female loveliness than she possess 
ed. We both readily acknowledged that her sister 
had done right in vindicating her charms, and ad- 
mitted that she was the most beautiful girl we had 
ever seen. * Then,’ said Pareeniah, with a play- 
ful arehness, ‘ perhaps you will allow that there 
should be some privileges attached to the possession 
of the superlative charms which you are pleased to 
adjudge me?’ * By all means,’ said we; * beauties, 
you know, are always privileged to do and say what 
they please.’ * Well, then,’ said the laughing Pa- 
reeniah, * I shall at once avail myself of that estab- 
lished rule.? So saying, she threw her arms aroand 
our necks alternately, aud embraced us both, with 
great kindness ard apparent sincerity. She after- 
wards volunteerel a Persian song, which she sang 
in a peculiar, but not unpleasant style. She then 
solicited me to follow her example, and as my com- 
ion wasa very excellent singer, we sang the duet 
of ‘ All’s Well’ together, and en concluding were 
almost smothered with kisses from all present. 

** One of the Queens expressed her surprise, that, 
with such charms and accomplishments as we pos- 
sessed, we did not give up the world, and establish 
ourselves in some grad Zananah, where she doubt- 
ed not we should both become Queens. We in- 
formed the ladies that we were married, ‘ Mar- 
ried!’ said Niekee, ‘what is that??) We explained 
the obligation of the matrimonial bond, and the as 
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laughed excessively, and clapped 
* Why,’ said one of the Queens, 
and 
“ad in England, 1 would certainly have a 4an- 
ay, and lead them a pretty 
too; but perhaps, continued she, you are oy x 
keep more then one hnsband a piece.” I rep - tha 
if we married (wo husbands each, the laws o we 
try would hang us. *Whata barbarous place i 
pine 9 > said Pareeniah; ‘well I never wish to see 
that country !” ‘And yet, ladies,’ said 1, * these 
seem curious doctrines for you to advocate,—you, 
who, among a thousand of you, have only one hus- 
band!’ *T'rue,’ answered one of them; we are mere- 
ly speculating on what we should do if we had only 
our own wills to consult; for although we are happy 
as the day is long in this Zananah, yet our striet con- 
finement here is not voluntary.” Farther os 
tion on this subject was interrupted by a proposa 
that we should proceed to view the other parts of the 
Zenanah, with which we complied. Having survey 
ed the whole extent of it, both upstairs and down, 
which occupied us nearly the whole of the day, we 
were at last ushered into.a splendid hall, hun round 
from top to bottom with the most beautiful English 
pictures. A portrait of his Majesty King George 
the Third hung at one end, and one of his Majesty 
of Oude at the other, The hall was covered with 
the richest carpetting, and illuminated by magnifi- 
cent chandeliers, some of which contained upwards 
of five hundred wax lights. Round the hall were 
arranged couches, covered with red damask, fringed 
with gold; and innumerable cushions were disposed 
in rows in various parts of the apartment. On these 
most of the ladies immediately seated themselves, 
while we, accompanied by the three Queens, were 
laced on a kind of throne in the centre. Meantime 
Parecsich and Nickee were busily oceupied in ar- 
When all were in their 
females entered, bear- 
et, and other luxuries. 
six other girls, 
sprinkled us 
of 


sembled beat 
their hands with 
respecting such laws. 
had your beauty 


ranging the singing girls. 
roper places, twelve youn 
ing fruit, sweetmeats, sherbet, a 
While partaking of these delicacies, 
from about eight to twelve years of age, : 
with scents, and six more fanned us with the tails 
cocks. 

“These ceremonies being concluded, the singing 
commenced, and it was truly gratifying and impo- 
sing. In some parts of the performance, wpvards 
of Eve hundred voices joined in concert, accompa- 
nied by drams and other musical instruments, of 
which the guitar was the principal. The singing 
over, Pareeniah rose for the danee, in which her at- 
titudes were singularly 
she had performed a few evolutions there was a 
pause, on which Nickee rose from her seat, and ap- 
proaching us, said we must be content to corsider 
ourselves men for a time, and she begged as a favour 
that we would allow her to deck us out with a tarban 
and mustaches. This proposal we did not much 
relish at first, but we felt constrained to consent to 
Nickee’s importunities, and at length submitted to 
be disguised according to her wishes. The turbans 
and mustaches were accordingly brought forth: our 
masculine equipment was just completed; and, 
catching a glimpse of our faces in an opposite mir- 
ror, we were convulsed with laughter at our strange 
metamorphosis, when just at that moment, the King 
entered! It was found quite impossibJe to enforce or- 
der or silence; the whole hali was in an uproar. His 
Majesty was not long at a loss to discover the cause of 
this unwonted disregard of his presence: the mo- 
ment he beheld us, he joined most heartily in the 
universal merriment, and literally laughed to such 
an excess, that he sunk exhausted on a couch. At 

h the King, resuming his accustomed dignity 
and composure, advanced towards us just as we had 
laid aside our turbans, and expressed 1 hope that we 
had spent an agreeable day; he seated himself be- 
tween my friend and myself, and treated us both with 
consideration and politeness. 

** His Majesty then desired that the Grand Nautch 
should commence. Pareeniah and several other 
lovely girls rose immediately in obedience, and vied 
with each other in their performance of the King’s 
favourite dance, It consisted principally of grace- 
ful undulating movements about the apartments, and 
voluptuous attitudenizing, which it were difficult to 
describe. The dance lasted for nearly half an hour, 
after which we begged permission to depart, and 
Were conducted to our eantouments by a strong es- 
cort belonging to the Resident, laden with the most 
beautiful presents, and onr eyes nearly kissed out of 
re heads by the thousand wives of the polygamist of 

e. 


“On the following day we were visited by several 
of the ladies who had before been so fastidious, most 

whom became volunteers on a future oecasion to 
take a peep at the Zananah of Lucknew.” 


From Hall’s Fragments of Voyages. 
A SAILOR’S BURIAL. 


Very shortly after poor Jack dies, he is prepared 
for his deep his messmates, who, with 
the assistance of the sail-maker, and in the presence 
of the master-at-arms, sew him up in his hammock, 
and having placed a couple of cannon-shot at his feet, 
they rest the body, (which now not # little resembles 
an Egyptian mammy,) on a spare grating. Some 
portion of the bedding and clothes are always made 
“p in the package apparently to prevent the form be- 
ing too much seen. It is then carried aft, and, be- 
Ing placed across the after hatehway, the union jack 
1s thrownover all. Sometimes it is placed between 


aceful and elegant. After | P 


two of ,the guns, under the half decks; but generally 


| sive than the correspondent part on land; but still 


I think he is laidwhere I have mentioned » justabaft there is, something solemn, as well as something 


the mainmast, 


Ishould have mentioned before, that as soon as the | 


Surgeon’s ineffectual professional offices are at an end 
he walks te the quarter deck, and reports to the offi- 
cer of the watch that one of his patients has just ex- 
pired. At whatever hour of the day or night this 


occurs, the captain is immediately made acquainted | 
with the circumstance. At the same time the mas- | 


ter-at-arms is ordered by the officer of the watch to 
take possession of the dead man’s clothes; and his 
messmates soon afterwards proceed to dress and pre- 
pare the body for burial. 


Next «lay, generally about eleven o’elock, the bell 
On which the half-hours are struck, is tolled for the 
funeral by one of the quarter-masters of the wateh be- 
low, or by one of the deceased’s messmates; and all 
who choose to be present, assemble on the gang ways, 

ms and round the mainmast, while the forepart 
of the quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. 

In some ships—and it ought perhaps to be so in 
all—it is made imperative on the officers and crew 
toattend this ceremony. If such attendance be a 
proper mark of respect to a professional brother, as 
it surely is—it ought to be enforced, and not left to 
eaprice. There may, indeed, be times of great fa- 
lgae, when it would harass men and officers, need- 
ety, to oblige them to come on deck for every fu- 
neral, and upon such occasions the watch on deck 
may be sufficient,. Or, when some dire disease gets 
into a ship, and is cutting down her crew by its daily 
and nightly, or it may be hourly, ravages; and when, 
twe or three times in a watch, the ceremony must be 
repeated, those only, whose turn it is to be on deck, 
need be assembled. In such fearful times, the fu- 
—_ is generally made to follow close upon the 


While the people are repairing to the quarter 
deck, in obedience to the ae of the bell, the 
grating on which the body is placed, being lifted 

rom the main-deek by the messmates of the man 
who has died, is made to rest across the lee gang- 
way. The stanchions for the man-ropes of the side 
are unshipped, and an opening made at the after-end 
of the hammock netting, sufficiently large to allow a 
free passage. ; 

The body is still covered by the flag already men- 
tioned, with the feet projecting a little over the 
gunwale, while the messmates of the deceased range 
themselves on each side. A rope which is kept out 
of sight in these arrangements, is then made fast 
to the grating, for a purpose which will be seen 
resently, 

When all is ready, the chaplain, if there be one 
on board, or if not, the captain, or any of the officers 
he may direct to officiate, appears on the quarter-deck 
and commences the beautiful service, which though 
but too familiar to most ears, I have observed, never 
fails to rivet the attention even of the most rude and 
least reflecting. Of course, the bell has ceased to 
toll, and every one stands in silence and uncovered 
as. the prayers are read, Sailors, with all their 
looseness of habits, are well disposed to be scarcely 
religious; and when they have fair play given them, 
they will always I believe, be found to stand on as 
good vantage ground, in this respect, as their fellow- 
countrymen on shore. Be this asit may, there can 
be no more attentive, or apparently reverent audito- 
ry, than assembles on the deck of a ship of war, on 
the occasion of a shipmate’s burial. 

There is no material difference in the form of this 
service from that used on shore, except in the place 
where allusion is made to the return of the body to 
its parent earth. Perhaps it might have been as well 
to have left this unchanged, for the ocean may well 
be taken, in this sense, as a part of the earth, but 
since an alteration of the words was thought necessa- 
ry, it could not have been made in better taste. 

The Jand service for the burial of the dead contains 
the following words:— 

‘* Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of 
his great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his 
body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust; in sure and certain hope,” &e. 

Every one, I am sure, who has attended the fune- 
ral of a friend—and whom will this not include’— 
must recollect the solemnity of that stage of the cere- 
mony, where as the above words are/ pronounced, 
there are cast into the grave, three successive por- 
tions of earth, which, falling on the coffin, send up a 
sellers mournful sound, resembling no other that I 

now, 

In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above 
is varied in the following very striking and solemn 
manner:— 

‘*‘Forasmuch,” &c.—‘*We therefore commit his 
body to the deep, to be turned into corruption, look- 
ing for the resurrection of the body, when the sea 
shall give up her dead, and the life of the world to 
come,” &e. 

At the commencement of this part of the service, 
one of the seamen stoops down and disentangles the 
flag from the remains of his late shipmate, while the 
others, at the words ‘‘ we commit his body to the 
deep,” project the grating right into the sea. The 
body being loaded with shot at one end, glances off 
the grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and 


*€In a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into its depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and ane 
known.” 


This part of the ceremony is rather less impres« 


startling, in the sudden splash, followed by the 
sound of {the grating as it is towed along, under the 
main-chains. 

In a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and when all 
the ship’s company and officers are assembled, the 
ceremony Just described, although a melancholy 
one, as it must always be, is often so pleasing, all 
things considered, that it is calculated to leave even 
cheerful impressions on the mind. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 


We have already published some particulars of 
the storm which occurred in the French Chamber 
of Deputies on the 15th of Angust. A long diseus- 
sion had taken place on the Address to be presented 
to his Majesty, and had turned in favour of the Mi- 
nisters. ‘[‘he amendments of Gen. Lafayette rela- 
tive to Italy and Poland had been rejected, and the 
sub-amendment of M. Bignon, and the additional 
amendment of M. Felix Bodin, were under discus- 
sion. 


vour of the amendment of M. Felix Bodin and M. 
de Tracey for that of M. Bignon, the President, 
upon the unanimous appeal of the Chamber, declar- 
ed the discussion closed, and was proceeding to put 
the amendment of the latter to the vote, when seve- 
ral members insisted that according to the rules of 
the Chamber, the sub-amendment of M. Felix Bo- 


din should be put first. The President, however, 
maintained the contrary notwithstanding which, many 
members persisted in their demard that the sub- 
amendment should have the precedence. In the 
midst of the confusion arising from this opposition, 
the President of the Council rose to speak, but was 
immediately stopped by the ery of ‘Order, order! 
The discussion is closed.” 

The President of the Council. I demand to speak. 

Voices on the left. The discussion is closed. 

The President. The proof has not yet com- 
menced. 

- ny centre. Reed the regulation. (Great agita- 
on. 

M. Teste, with emphasis. Read the regulation 
—. No one can speak when the discussion is 
closed. 

M. Guizot. I demand to speak upon the state of 
the question. 

M. Marshal. The President ought to see that the 
regulations is enforeed. He does not do so. 

M. Guizot. When a minister demands to speak, 


he ought to be heard. 

Voices at the extremities. He is too late: the de- 
bate is closed. 

M. M. Briqueville and Ennof address themselves 
energetically tothe President of the Council, who 


has ascended the tribune, where he is waiting calm- 
ly, till silence is established. 

M. Briqueville. As a deputy, the President of 
the Council has no right to speak, and he has no more 
right as a minister. (The tumult increases. ) 

M. Dupin. The discussion is closed upon the 
merits of the case, that is clear; but the minister de- 
mands to be heard upon the state of the question. — 
(Noise. ) 

M. Dupin and several other members spoke all at 
once, and with different intentions. ‘* The regula- 
tion, read the regulation.” (The disorder increases 
every minute. ) 

M Demareay (ascending the tribune, and addres- 
sing himself to M. Casimir Perier)—If you will al- 
low me, I am going to speak upon the reference of 
the resolution. 

The President. Gentlemen, you are unmindfal 
of the dignity of the assembly. Listen to the speaker 
who is at the tribune. 

M. Dubois. But the diseussion cannot be re-open- 
ed upon the merits of the question. 

M. Dupin. The President of the Council does 
not intend to speak upon the merits. Listen to him. 

M. Rouillede Fontaine.—I maintain that a mi- 
nister ought always to be heard. 

The President.—The President of the Council has 
alone the right to speak, and I demand it for him, 
(Violent tumult. ) 

M. Casimir Perier.—I ask to be allowed to reply, 
and { have a right to it. 

Voices at both extremities. —We have told you a 
hundred times that the diseussion is closed. 

The President. —The President of the Council de- 
mands to spezk on behalf of the regulation. 

M. Casimir Perier.—I speak not on behalf of the 
regulation, but on behalf of the charter, and for the 
charter. (New exclamations on the Jeft. ) 

M. Odillon Barrot.-—You invoke the charter 
against the regulation; at another time, perhaps, you 
will invoke the regulation against the charter. (Im- 
mense uproar. ) > 

M. Casimir Perier.—Iam a minister of the King, 
and [claim my right. (The tamult increases. ) 

The President. —This question is a very serious 
one, and ought to be discussed with calmness. (Hear, 
hear.) It is a question of the greatest importance. 

M. Dupin.—Read the charter, a minister has al- 
ways aright to be heard. 

The President. It is for the Chamber to pro- 
nounce if the question shall be pat. (The agitation 
subsides. ) 2 

M. Casimir'Perier. It is impossible under pre- 
sent circumstances, in respecting the rights of the 
Chamber, that I should not insist upon the Chamber’s 


respecting the prerogatives of the king’s ministers. 


After the Keeper of the Seals had spoken in fa-| 


. demand, in conformity with the terms of the char- 
er— 

(Here the agitation is at its height; cries are heard 

from all parts of the assembly. The voice of the 
President is completely drowned in the shouts of 
“ Go on, go on.” * Silence, you have no right to 
speak.” “ You have.” 
_ M. Bavoux. You wish to violate the regulation 
in the name of the charter. ( Violent agitation on the 
left, many members get on the benches, and protest 
with great energy. ) - 

M. Casimir Perier. You cannot deprive me of 
vee right of being heard. I am a minister of the — 

ing. 

M. Odillon Barrot ascended the tribune, on the 
Opposite side to that of M. Jollivet. 

_M, Casimir Perier (turning to M. Odillon Barrot) 
Sir, this is a question of power. 

M. Odillon Barrot. ou exceed your powers. 

M. Royer Collard. I wish to explain the prece- 
dents of the Chamber; the same difficulty has Sadody 
arisen several times. (‘The noise increaseth. ) 

Doorkeepers. Silence, gentlemen! 

Several voices, No, no; no silence. 

.M. Casimir Perier. I have a right to speak and 
I insist on it. Clamour cannot move ‘me. (Fresh 
uproar on the Jeft.) I repeat again, I insist upon my 
right, not in virtue of the regulation, but of the char- 
ter. (No, no.) 

The deputies at both extremities rise en masse, 
and with so much energy, that a sort of panic reach- 
es to the tribunes. The noise is heard out of doors, 
and gives rise to agreat many odd conjectures. 

M. Jousselin elambers up the tribune, through the 
midst of the deputies, and calls out, ** The rights of 
the Chamber must not be violated.” 

_ Voices at the extremities. —‘This does not in- 
timidate us,” 

(Here the hon. member approached so near to M. 
Perier, and spoke with so much warmth, that sever- 
al deputies thought he was going to seize him by 
the collar. 
C. Perier.— Will they employ violence against 
me? 

M. Prunello.—This is scandalous; never was any 
thing like it before. 

The President having uselessly rung his bell, and 
seeing the impossibility of obtaining silence, cover- 
ed himself, and said a few words which we could 
not hear. 

The Chamber adjourned for an hour, in the midst 
of extreme agitation and expressions that we dare 
not repeat. 

At 3 quarter to 7 o’clock the Chamber met again. 

The President.—It was with great regret that, 
after having used all the means in my power to ob- 
tain order in the Chamber, I was obliged to use the 
last resource allowed me. The Chamber will feel 
that some delicate questions must arise, and will lis- 
ten with calmness to the speakers, and decide as is 
their duty. Similar tumults will render a represen- 
tative government impossible. They will convert 
this place into an arena for the display of angry 

ssions, where only the interests of France ought to 

attended to, and discussed with dignity. [Ap- 
probation, } 

A Member.—It is now past 7, the sitting ought 
not to continued. 

The President. —The sitting is adjourned till to- 
morrow. 

The deputies continued to discuss among them- 
selves, and retired in the midst of great tumult and 
disorder. 

The following are the amendments offered by 
Gen. Lafayette. 

Amendment Ist.—The occupation of the states of 
Parma, Modena, and Romagna by Austria, justly 
awakened the susceptibility of the nation. Though 
we cannot but consider this act of foreign invasion 
as a violation of the independence of these states, 
and of our avowed principle of non-intervention, 
the evacuation of a part of these states, though tardy, 

roves'that the voice of your Majesty has at length 
Scontitena’ to. We have a right to expect that 
this retreat is final and compiete. We take a plea- 
sure in hoping that the promises obtained by your 
Majesty ot a real amnesty, of the abolition of confis- 
cation, and of genuine ameliorations in the adminis- 
trative and judiciary systems will be faithfully per- 
formed; that the amnesty will be general and sincere; 
that all captives will be set free without exception; 
and that henceforth humanity will cease to mourn 
over the fate of men who like ourselves, have been 
desirous of liberty; and that France will at all times 
show herself faithful to her policy, and to the present 
principle of her social existence. 

Amendmeut 2nd.—There is another sentiment 
which fills and agitates all our hearts.—It is that 
which is excited by the unhappy fate of heroic Po- 
land. France is grateful to your Majesty for having, 
offered your mediation, and for having endeavoured 
to induce other governments to join you in this great 
act of policy and humanity. Alone has this admi- 
rable nation contended against the rage of its ene- 
mies, and the malevolence of its neighbours, Let 
us then, alone, if necessary, fulfil towards it the duty 
we owe from our ae hatte which is at the same 
time the daty ofall Enrope, Let us remonstrate 
with energy against those trammels that, contrary to 
the laws of nations, intercept our communications 
with it; and in order to render the mediation of your 
Majesty more regular and efficacious, let us hasten 
to yield to the exclamations of France, and, by re- 
ceiving the Polish Legation, acknowledge their glo- 
rious independence, both in right and in fact, ac- 
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quired at the loss of the remains of that noble blood 
which has been so “wage shed for us.” The 
Hon. General said that his amendment was dictated 
by the known sentiments of the population of Paris, 
by those of the National Guards of France, of the 
army, and, in faet, of the whole kingdom. The 
only objection made to it was, that it amounted to 
a declaration of war, and would be a violation of 
neutrality; but this had been already committed by 
Prussia, in affording succour to Russia. The inde- 
ewes cong of Poland was not a new conquest, for it 

d been guaranteed by the Congress of Vienna, and 
it only remained for France to acknowledge it, and 
it would be seeure. His motion presented no dan- 
ger, for it was consistent with the rights of nations, 
and in conformity with positive treaties. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Ocrozer 8, 1831. 


THE PARTICULARITY OF THE LAW. 

The maintenance of the system of jurisprudence 
has rendered necessary many particularities, which 

‘have been, for a long time, objectionable to that por- 
tion of society whose habits of thought do not lead 
them into a scrutiny close enough to discover the 
necessity for the existence of such niceties. Among 
these particulars of the law are the formalities requi- 
site by the patent law, to insure to a patentee the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the fruits of his labour 
or invention. By the Acts of Congress, in order to 
make valid and prohibitory a patent right to any 
work, it is required that a copy of such work be 
deposited in the department of the Secretary of 
State, within six months of the time of taking 
out the patent, and also, that a notice of such patent 
be published in one or more papers within six weeks, 
etc. from the date of the patent. The system of law 
renders necessary a close and unwavering adherence 
to these requisites, and any negligence of them is 
aitended with fatal consequences to the right of the 
patentee. At the present session of the United 
States Circuit Court, there will most probably arise 
some important discussions upon this subject, from 
a case in equity, brought before the court by Henry 
Wheaton, Esq. as complainant, against Richard Pe- 
ters, Esq. as defendant. The complainant has, for 
some time past, been familiarly known to the pro- 
fessional community as Reporter of the Decisions of 
the United States Bench. Latterly, however, the 
defendant, by appointment, has reported all the cases 
in the above named courts. In order to complete 
his Reports he has gone back some distance in the 
history of the bench, and published his ‘* Condensed 
Reports of the Supreme and Circuit Courts of the 
United States,” which Reports have gone over the 
same cases as have been previously reported by the 
complainant. The suit, now pending, has been 
brought by Henry Wheaton to obtain redress for the 
infringement of his copyright, and an injunction upon 
the farther sale of the ** Condensed Reports.” The 
defendant, in answer to the bill filed against him, 
pleads several interesting matters, which will come 
before the court for their consideration. First, he 
insists upon the common right of every citizen of 
the United States to the judicial labours of the said 
courts; in the second place, he contends that the ne- 
gligence of the complainant, in not complying with 
the Acts of Congress, in not placing a copy of his 
Reports in the office of the Secretary of State, nor 
publishing his said patent right within six weeks as 
required, for ever bars him from the enjoyment of 
his patent, and excludes him from any redress in 
equity or at law. As this case is in able hands, we 
look with much anxiety for the deliberations of the 
high court before which it is to be pleaded.* 

THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, 

Under this title appeared, last week, a pamphlet, 
from the pen of Mrs. Townsweny Stitu. We 
have not ourselves perused the work, but take the 
Opinion of several friends more experienced in such 
matters, that the production is in every respect wor- 
thy the patronage of the public. It is seldom, as we 
have often said, those few monuments of the mental 
energy of women, which continue to stand up in 
every generation of society, as mementoes of what 
the female mind is, by nature, can be induced to 
break from their seclusion, and unfold their majesty 
and strength to the world. We look upon this pro- 
duction as one such, and the energy of thought, to- 
gether with the well unfolded masterly precepts 


which it contains, claim for their authoress the palm, 
not only of delicacy of expression, but also of energy 
of mind. A work of such a kind has long been want- 
ing to sustain the character of our women in the 
literary emporium, and the precepts which these 
“ thoughts upon education” inculeate, have long been 
desirable to parents and teachers, asa guide to assist 
them in the discharge of their important duties. 
Mrs. Stith has done much honour to herself by this 
effort—she has also done much to elevate the repu- 
tation of her sex; and we confidently trust, to increase 
the well conducted seminary over which she pre- 
sides, 


- THE COMMENCEMENT AT PRINCETON. 

‘The Annual Commencement took place at Prince- 
ton College, New Jersey, on the 28th ult. On the 
day preceding, George M. Dallas, Esq. delivered 
the Annual Address before the American Whig and 
Clisophie Societies. The Princeton Courier says, 
it was admired for its propriety, chasteness, correct 
sentiment and elevated thought; and it was delivered 
in a manner, that attracted the attention and com- 
manded the applause of a large and respectable audi- 
ence. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Association it was re- 
solved upon a motion, made by Colonel Mumford, 
of New York, and seconded by George M. Dallas, 
Esq., to establish, wherever it might be found prac- 
ticable, associations of the Alumni to co-operate with 
the association in the prosecution of its important 
objects. The adoption of the resolution was also 
advocated by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of Charleston. 

The ceremonies of the Commencement are repre- 
sented as interesting and highly creditable to the in- 
stitution. 


THE GLADIATOR. 

The new tragedy of the Gladiator, from the pen 
of Doctor Bird, of this city, was produced at the 
Park theatre, New York, on the evening of Monday 
last. The principal character, Spartacus, was per- 
sonated by Mr. Forrest. We have seen several ex- 
tracts from this dramatic production, judging from 
the merits of which, we should pronounce the whole 
highly creditable to its author, and ealculated fully 
to succeed, in capable hands, on the stage. One of 
the New York prints has a review of the performance 
by an intelligent writer, in which he says,—‘* We 
have read the manuscript of this tragedy with care- 
ful attention, and can therefore speak of its merits 
confidently and to the purpose. It is strongly writ- 
ten, well conceived, contains striking scenes, bold 
characters, and passages of great beauty. ‘The au- 
thor is evidently one familiar with dramatic litera- 
ture; most of the dialogue is marked by a Spartan 
beauty and nerve, and even the inferior parts, gene- 
rally, are such as talented players need not hesitate 
to undertake.” 

This is strong praise, but the critic proceeds to con- 
firm its truth by quoting passages from the tragedy 
itself, which, being the production of a Philadel- 
phian, and one who deserves to be better known as a 
writer, ve cannot better occupy a small space than 
by also quoting a few passages, The scene is mostly 
laid in Rome, at the time when that city was divided 
into three parties, of which Pompey, Cwxsar and 
Crasus were the heads. On this subject, Plutarch 
says: 

** When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged 
Italy, their insurrection was commonly called the 
war of Spartacus. Its origin was this—one Lentulus 
Batiatus kept at Capua a number of gladiators, the 
greatest part of which were Gauls and Thracians; 
men not reduced to that employment for any crimes 
they had committed, but foreed upon it by the injus- 
tice of their master. Two hundred of them, there- 
fore, agreed to make their escape. Though the plot 
was discovered, threescore and eighteen of them, by 
their extreme vigilance, were beforehand with their 
master, and sallied out of town, having first seized 
all the long Knives and spits in a cook’s shop. On 
the road they met some wagons carrying a quantity of 
gladiators’ arms to another place; these they seized, 
and armed themselves with them. Then they retired 
to a place of strength, and made choice of three lead- 
ers. The first was Spartacus, whose extraction was 
from one of those Thracian hordes called Nomades, 
This man had not only a dignity of mind, a strength 
of body, but a discernment and civility superior to 
his fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than 
a barbarian.” 

_ This event is the foundation of the tragedy in ques- 
tion, and Spartacus is the hero. Dragged from 
Thrace to Rome to fight as a gladiator in the arena, 
he is thus introduced. Bracchius, a Roman lanista, 
or master of gladiators, challenges any other to pro- 


duce a slave superior in the fight to Phasarius, & 
Thracian, long Sees stolen from his country. Len- 
tulus Batiatus, a Capuan lanista, answers: 

Len. Uhave brought some indifferent good fellows; 
and one of them, I think, 1 would wager against your 


unmatchable. 
Brac. Hearest thou that, Phasarius? Get in and 
practice. {Exit Phas. 


Len. But he will 

Brac. Marry, is he slave or felon! i 

Len. A aleve’ diet I bought of the quester, just 
returned from the army of Thrace; a : 
think they told me, and leader of a horde of cre 
age countrymen. I bought him on the faith of the 
fame he brought with him of being the most despe- 
rate, unconquerable, and indeed skilful barbarian in 
the province. Thou has not forgot Caius Clypeus, 


the centurion that fought in the shows at the funeral 
of Sylla? 
Brac. He was accounted on that day the second 


swordsman in Rome. i 
Len. His bones, with those of two of his followers, 
are rotting on the banks of the Strymon. The three 
attacked the valiant savage, my bondman, and, by Ju- 
piter, without other help than fortune and extraordi- 
prowess, he slew them all. : 
Hercules! he has magic weapons. But how 
was he taken? 4 
Len. Betrayed by his follower, while he slept; and 
et he had vengeance on his betrayer, for he dashed 
his brains out against a rock. , 

Brac. Excellent! Dash his brains out! He is a 
Titan! I would have given a dozen common slaves to 
have seen him do it. 

Luc. But he will not swear. 

Brac. Come, thou knowest not the natare of these 
fellows. Didst thou speak to him kindly? 

Luc. Ay; but I had better have talked softly to a 
hyena; he did but scowl at me. Faith he will sit by 
the day, looking at his chains, or the wall; and if one 
has a word from him, it is commonly a question.— 
“How many leagues he is away from Thrace?” 

Brac. Didst thou not tell him of the honours of a 
gladiator? 

Len. Ay; and he asked if cutting throats was the 
most honourable oecupation in Rome! ; 

Brac. By Mars, thou shouldst have scourged him. 

Len. did. 

Brac. And how wrought it? 

Len. I think the knave had killed me, when I 
struck him, even with his manacled fist, but that he 
was felled by the staff of my freedman. I should 
have hanged him, but was loth to lose so bold a var- 
let. Wherefore I had him scourged again, and faith 
he took it as passively as a stone. But it will not 
make him swear, 

Brac. Didst thou vow to the gods to hang him up 
like a dog, if he were so obstinate? 

Len. had a halter put to his neck; but then he 
laughed, and thanked his barbarous gods for such in- 
dulgence. 

Brac. Nay, this is a madman. 

Len. I had the fetters taken from his arm, and 
sent one to attack him withaweapon. Butalthough 
I laid a sword by him, he would not use it; he struck 
the assaulter with his clenched hand, and felled him 
as one would a wall with a battering ram. But then 
he wasangry. Another time he sat still, and let 
the slave wound him unresisting. 

When Spartacus is brought before his masters, 
chained, he asks: 

Spar. 1s not this Rome! the great city? ; 

Brac. Ay, and thou shouldst thank the gods they 
have suffered thee to see it before thou diest. 

Spar. U heard of it when I was a boy among the 
hills, piping to my father’s flocks. They said, that 
spoke of it, it was the queen of cities, the metropo- 
lis of the world. My heart grew big within me to 
hear of its greatness. I thought those men who could 
make it so were greater than men; they were gods. 

Len. And are they not, sirrah? 


Spar. How many palaces, that look like the habi- 
tations of divinities are here about me. Here are 
marble mountains, that have been hewn down, and 
shaped anew, for men to dwell among. Gold and 
silver and purple, aud a million of men thronging 
the pillared hills. 

Bree. And what thinkest thou, now thou hast seen 
it? 

Spar. That if the Romans had not been fiends, 
Rome had never been great. Whenee came this 
a but from the miseries of subjugated nations? 

ow many myriads of happy people that had not 
wronged Kome, for they knew not Rome—how ma- 
ny myriads of these were slain, like the beasts of the 
field, that Rome might fatten upon their blood, and 
become great? Look ye, Roman, there is not a pa- 
lace upon these hills that cost not the lives of a thou- 
sand innocent men; there is no deed of greatness ye 
can boast, but it was achieved by the ruin of a nation; 
there is no joy ye can feel, but its ingredients are 
tears. 

. Now marry, villain, thou wert bough 
prate but to fight. 

Spar. 1 will not fight. Iwill contend with mine 
enemy, when there is strife between us; and if that 
enemy be one of these same fiends, a Roman, I will 
give him the advantage of weapon and’ place; he shall 
take a helmet and buckler, while J, with my head 
bare and my breast naked, and nothing in my hand 
but my shepherd’s staff, will beat him to my feet, and 
slay him. But I will not slay a man for the diversion 
of Romans. 


Brac. Thou canst boast, barbarian? If thou canst 


shepherd, I pl 


Spar. Treachery! I was friendless, sick, famish- 


ed. My enemies came in numbers. They w 
like the rats of Egypt, that will not come nh the 
crocodile while he is awake; they attacked me 
ing. Had they found me with a weapon in my hand, 
gods! I had not now been a thing for Romans to 
scourge. 
Spartacus refuses to i 
a take the oath, which pre- 


among other lati 
the fight shall not be allowed the p ee 


ivilege of 
ing his adversary’s life, unless 


by consent of the peo- 


e. 
The following scene will bear a i i 
the best of the modern if 


Jov. Had you been born 
A Roman, you had won by this a triumph. 
Spar. I thank the gods, I am barbarian; 
For I can better teach the grace-begot 
And heaven-supported masters of the earth, 
How a mere dweller of a desert rock 
Can bow their crown’d heads to his chariot-wheels. 
Man isheaven’s work, and beggar’s brats may herit 


A soul to mount them up the steeps of fort 
With regal necks to be their stepping blocks. 
But come, what is thy message! 

= Julia, niece 
Of the pretor, is thy captive. 

Spar. Ay. 

Jovy For whom 


Is offered in exchange thy wife, Senona, 
And thy young 
Spar. Tell thou the pretor, Roman, 
The Thracian wife is ransom’d, 
Jow. How is that? 
What, ho! Senona. 
ona ars with a child at the tent door. 
Lo! she stands before you, ws 
Ransom’d and by the steel, from out the camp 
Of slaughtered Gellius. [Exit Senona.] 
Jov, is sorcery. 
But name a ransom for the General’s niece. 
Spar. Have I not now the pretor on the hip? 
He would in his extremity have made 
My wife his buckler of defence; perhaps 
Have doom’d her to the scourge. But this is Ro~ 
man. 
Nov the barbarian is instructed. Look, 
I hold the pretor by the heart; and he 
Shall feel how tighuy grip barbarian fingers. 
Jov. Sen do not war on women. Name her ran- 
som! 
Spar. Men do not war on women! Look you, sir: 
One day I climbed upon the ridgy top vel 
Of the cloud-piercing Hemus, a, among 
‘The eagles and the thunders, from that height 
I looked upon the world, or far as where, 
Wrestling with storms, the gloomy Euxine chafed, 
Qn his recoiling shores; and where dim Adria 
In her blue bosom quench’d the fiery sphere. 
Between those surges lay a land, might once 
Have served for paradise, but Rome had made it 
A Tartarus. In my green youth I look’d 
From the same frosty peak where now I stood, 
And then beheld the glory of those lands 
Where peace was tinkling on the shepherd’s bell, 
And singing with the reapers. 
Since that glad day Rome’s conquerors had 
With withering armies there, and all was changed. 
Peace had departed; howling war was there, 
Cheer’d on by Roman hunters. Then methought, 
Even as I look’d upon the alter’d scene, 
Groans echoed in the valleys, through whieh ran 
Rivers of blood, like smoking Phiegethons; 
Fires flash’d from burning villages, and famine 
ne in the empty cornfields. Women and chil- 


ren 
Robb'd of their sires and husbands, left to starve. 
These were the dwellers of the land. Say’st thou 
Rome wars not then on women? 

Jov. This is not to the matter, 

Spar. Now by Jove, 
Itis. These thingsdo Romans. But the earth 
Is sick of conquerors. ‘There is nota man, 
Not Reman, but is Rome’s extremest foe: 
And such am I, sworn from that heur I saw 
These sights of horror, while the gods support me, 
To wreak on Rome such havoe as Rome wreaks— 
Carnage and devastation, wo and ruin. 
Why should I ransom, when I swear to slay? 
Begone. ‘This is my answer. 
The notice is thus concluded:—‘* We cannot, 
however, lay aside this manuscript without compli- 
menting the writer, not only on its actual intrinsic 
merit, both for the closet and the stage, but on the 
singular propriety with which it is adapted to the 
style and powers of the tragedian by whose laudable 
exertions it was elicited. ‘The character of Sparta- 
cus is devised with great art. Its lofty tone of de- 
clamation, its bold gushes of various passions, are 
caleulated to exhibit those qualities which this fine 
actor possesses in the highest degree. In a quiet, 
thoughtful, reading part he would find no epportu- 
nity for display, and would probably glide through 
it without much effect; but, when aroused by a 
mastering interest, and called upon to express 
the extremes of overwhelming and discordant 
feelings, thousands have long since borne testimony 
to his unrivalled powers. The Gladiator will un- 


do this, what brought thee to Rome a@ captive? 


doubtedly add to his well-earned fame, and entitle 
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him to the gratitude of all who interest Aietencives 
in the dramatic literature of the country. 

The New York Mercantile of Tuesday, notices 
the success of this piece in the following terms:— 
« Notwithstanding the inelemency of the weather, 
the Park Theatre was last night crammed from top 
to toe, to witness the first representation of “ir 
Bird’s new of the Gladiator, the hero o 
which, Spartacus, was personated by Mr. oe. 
Without even making allowances for all the disad- 
vantages attendant upon the producing of a new 
tragedy, the Gladiator was entirely successful—the 
stirring scenes elicited loud applause, and the beau- 
tiful poetry commanded universal attention. When 
Mrs. Sharpe spoke the epilogue, and asked the au- 
thor’s fate, not one voice was raised against him— 
and when Mr. Richings announced the tragedy for 
repetition on Wednesday evening, it was received 
with acclamation. Both author and actor, may well 
congratulate themselves on the entire success of the 


play. | 

Messrs. Carey and Hart have for sale a little vo- 
jume, entitled the ‘ Polite Present, or Manual of 
Good Manners,” which will be found a very useful 
book to place in the hands of the juvenile. It em- 
braces rules of conduct for children, whether at home 
or abroad, in school, at chureh, or among their play- 


mates and companions. 


Frasaes or Wit.—A very amusing little work, 
entitled the “‘American Borealis, or Flashes of Wit,” 
has been published in Boston, and may be had of J. 
Grigg, and Carey and Hart, of this city. It contains 
avast variety of entertaining and laughable anee- 
dotes, many of which are illustrated by original etch- 
ings, designed and executed by the successful cari- 
caturist, Johnson. The whole is an amusing affair, 
over which any one of a jocose temperament may 
waste half an hour in merriment, to the riddance of 


the “blues.” 


Mr. {Rembrandt Peale has opened his gallery of 
pictures in New York. 


The proprietor of the New England Galaxy offers 
a premium of fifty dollars for the best original Tale 
that may be forwarded to that office prior to the 31st 
of December next. Also, a premium of fifty dollars 
for the best original Poem that may be forwarded in 
the same time. 


We see that the newspapers abroad speak well of 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, published in this city, The 
journalists at home might conscientiously do the 
same perhaps, if they had an opportunity. We are 
indebted to a privileged correspondent for an ocea- 
sional notice of this work. 


It is stated as probable that upwards of five thou- 
sand houses and stores have been erected in Philadel- 
phia within two years, Yet rents continue high, and 
houses scarce. Our prosperity and population both 
rapidly increase; there is little of pinching poverty 
and beggary among us; few or none of our men of 
business are ‘* stopping payment;” our wharves are 
alive with the spirit of commercial enterprise, and 
our city remarkable for its health. Indeed, we have 
great cause to be thankful, and especially while the 
old world is threatened with disease and war, and its 
kingdoms menaced with disaster and revolution. The 
few political squabbles which beset us are as motes 
in the sunbeams of our prosperity, 


Taste ron Tue Arts in New Yorx.— 
Trumbull’s paintings—the patriotic labours of almost 
the whole life of the artist—have been exhibiting for 
some time past in New York. The Commercial 
Advertiser pronounces them the best collection of 
original paintings that has ever been seen in this coun- 
try, but adds, to the discredit of Gotham:—* Step- 
Ping into the exhibition room the other day, we had 
the curiosity to count the number of New York visi- 
ters whose names have been entered upon the books 
Since the season opened in May. Is any one yankee 
enough to guess how many of the 220,000 people who 
dwell in this great metropolis have honoured this 
exhibition with their presence? ** Ten thousand!” 

Claim twenty voices, “Five thousand,” 
another, Why, not five thousand!” 
No~try again.” “ Well: three thousand, then!” 


blush to record the fact, and will throw away the pen 
that has written it.” 


SCARCETY OF MONEY. 

There is at present, we understand, a great Jack 
of specie in our city, and our best men are consider- 
ably put to it to meet their current demands. Seve- 
ral causes have combined to create the present em- 
barrassments in business. Our western merchants, 
many of whom used to visit us with full pockets about 
this time, have not yet seen fit to venture a journey 
to the east; and those who have come, have left be- 
hind them what would make them, just now, pecu- 
liarly weloome—the wherewith to liquidate old ac- 
counts, Our banks also, where but a short time ago, 
discounts were easily obtained—and even at such ex- 
tended credits as six, and nine, and twelve months 
—are almost entirely exclusive to the best of notes. 
These deficiencies, however, will, we hope, be 
speedily remedied. We have in anticipation a large 
accession to the floating capital of this city. Nearly 
five millions of dollars, we understand, are to be paid 
into the coffers of some of our favoured citizens, in the 
course of a short period, from the treasury department 
of the national government. This may cheer our 
spirits amidst the anxious cares which a necessitous 
striving and close pushing, in our business concerns, 
must inevitably produce. * 


Escarz rrom letter 
received from a highly respectable gentleman in 
Iberville, La. an extract from which is published in 
the Nashville Republican, relates the following very 
singular and almost miraculous occurrence. During 
a violent thunder storm on Thursday, 18th ult. Mrs. 
Marionneau was sitting in the middle of a room, 
sewing at a small table, when the house was struck 
by lightning. The shock threw her senseless upon 
the floor ten feet from the place where she had been 
sitting. The table was broken to fragments, and the 
chair on which she sat literally scattered in small 
pieces about the room. The needle which she held 
in her hand was found, with the thread still in its eye, 
sticking to a door frame several feet from the floor, 
and at a considerable distance from the spot where 
she sat. She had several needles sticking in the 
handkerchief she wore around her neck, which were 
so highly magnetised by the electric fluid, as to be 
capable of attracting and raising such as are larger 
than themselves. A large tortoise shell comb which 
was in her hair, was evidently scorched and torn into 
fragments. Yet she was soon resuscitated, and re- 
ceived no further injury than a slight soreness on one 
side of her head. She was not dressed in silk, but 
had on a calico gown. 


The Washington Globe of Monday says:—‘* The 
President during the last week had a sharp attack of 
intermittent fever. He was somewhat indisposed on 
his return from his visit to Carrolton, and he prompt- 
ly applied efficacious remedies before the disease 
assumed the form of the epidemic, which is now pre- 
valent in the city. By thus taking it in anticipation, 
the fever recurred only twice with violence, and the 
third chill wasentirely prevented. He has been ra- 
pidly recovering since, and was able to ride out on 
Friday; to-day, at noon, he receives many of his fel- 
low citizens, who are now in this city, on business 
connected with the mail contracts.” 


If some of the suggestions of the hot-blooded 
Southerners were adopted, the editor of the Boston 
Liberator would find himself in a sad emergency. 
A late number of the National Intelligencer, con- 
taining an article signed a Virginian, in which the 
writer says with reference to Garrison—‘‘ Let the 
offender, then, in this case, be demanded by the 
President, or the Governor of Virginia, and prose- 
cuted in the place where he has procured his incen- 
diary paper to be distributed; and I think law may 
be found to punish him. I will answer for the event 
if we lay hands upon him in Virginia. If the Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts should refuse, then let the 
People of the South offer an adequate reward to any 
person who will deliver him, dead or alive, into the 
Hands of the authorities of any State South of the 
Potomac.” 

The Liberator notices the article of the Intelli- 
gencer, which we quoted a day or two since, thus. 


“No—only one hundred and ninety-four!” Not 


Incendiary Publications, —Under this head, the 


Naticnal Intelligencer contains a piece, relative to 
the Liberator, which is erowded with lies, gross and 
palpable as mountains. The spirit of murder and 
madness breathes in every line. Yet it is eagerly 
and approvingly copied into the American Spectator! 
The fabrication is monstrous. Mr. Orr knows that 
he has understandingly inserted that which is false. 
His malignity has got the mastery of his conscience. 
We have circulated no papers extra in any part of 
our country. We have not a single white or black 
subscriber south of the Potomac. We have no tra- 
velling agent oragents. It is not the real or ‘ avowed 
object’ of the Liberator to stir up insurrection, but 
the contrary. Our defence, we trast, will appear in 
the columns of the National Intelligencer.” 


SELECTIONS. 


THE EXECUTION OF CALAS. 


[Calas was a merchant at Toulouse, of the reform- 
ed religion, broken on the wheel upon a false accu- 
sation, originating in his supposed hatred of his son 
(who had committed suicide, } for being of the catho- 
lic religion, and on that account accused of murder- 
ing him. The story of the protection of his family 
by Voltaire, and of the reversal of the infamous sen- 
tence upon him, must be familiar to our readers.— 
We think of the execution of Riego when we read 


this. 

ly dear Spalingrier*—I took up my pen yester- 
day to write to you, but could not. It was not that I 
wanted matter to relate, but firmness to relate it.— 
Now don’t be frightened by this, nor suppose some 
calamity has befallen yours or mine; though indeed 
the murder of the innocent is youraffair, and niine, 
and every one’s. I think you once congratulated me 
or reproached me with, (1 forget which,) my strong 
nerves. Had you seen me yesterday, you would never 
again do so; strong as they might be, poor Calas 
proved too strong for them. You must have heard his 
execution was determined on; and you have probably 
heard it was deserved. Ob, my friend! you did not 
see him die—I did, and in his death, his aequittal.— 
Guilt could never yet so mimic innocence, but that 
the last scene would lift the mask; never, if death 
be a cheat, did he look so honest as here. What a 
grievous thing to have the weight of innocent blood 
to account for! Yet surely Calas’ judges have to an- 
swerfor. A thousand exchequers, to my thinking, 
could not buy out a drop of it; a thousand battles 
could not show horror equal to it. When justice is 
guided by bigotry to the destruction of innocence, 
she well deserves to be painted blind; an antidote be- 
comes a poison; a cure, a plague; and a blessing, a 
bitter curse. Ithoughtl had so often ‘looked death 
in the face that his ugliest grimace could not scare; 
and that after having so often dared him and seen 


-him dared, so often inflicted him and seen him in- | § 


flicted, 1 must have met him in his worst form.— 
But, no! [ had not seen virtue fall by the hand of 
power without the consolation of a tear, without the 
reputation of a martyr. ‘Time, they say, wears out 
all sorrows; but his art must exceed my faith, if he 
can ever efface the sorrow of good Calas broken on 
the wheel! The effect on me was such as I cannot 
express. It isso deéply fastened in my breast, that 
I cannot lay itupon my paper; nor can I turn my 
thoughts from it. It is still obtruding itself upon my 
imagination. You know how you feel after reading 
a horrible romance; that may give you a faint idea 
of my state—one painful suggests worse. 
When I think on Calas, I think of his gray hairs— 
then of his words—then of his groans—but a truce to 
sentiment—I will deseribe. 

Obliged to join my troop, which wereattending the 
execution, | mounted Fontabras more tardily than | 
should have done for a charge, hoping all might be 
over when | reached the square; but alas! the genius 
of cruelty is too subtlea planner to be overreached 
by plain thinking, too skilled an epicure to devour 
her food; she loves by mumbling it to prolong her 
pleasure, yet is she not to be satisfied by a bare taste! 
butenough! She may be said without a metaphor to 
gnaw the very bones; she was this time too cunning 
for me; she had but jast lifled the curtain when I took 
my seat. WhenT reached the square, I found it 
blockaded by persons of all ranks, tor this trial bad 
excited universal admiration. The great majority, 
however, were of the Jower order, and of them the 
plurality were women, for I have always remarked the 
tair sex,though averse perhaps to the acting of a trage- 
dy,are greedy of its representation. My uniform,how- 
ever, was my passport, and making way on all sides, 
they suffered me to canter up to my post at the hea! 
of the squadron that lined the scaffold. Fronting me 
stood the instrument of torture; but as such a thing I 
am sure never yet met the eyes of the pastor of Rul- 
lingen, a description may be necessary. Imagine a 
wheel of iron about two feet in diameter, so broad 
that a man could lie on it, and yet not broad evough 
for him to lie easily, the circumference grooved 
crosswise at regular intervals, so that the blow from 
the crow bar of the executioner might be more cer- 
tain to break the limb or splinter it more effectually; 
this wheel raised above the level of the scaffolding 
half a foot by means of chains made fast from the 


* This, says the chronicle, is the name of the ec- 
clesiastic in the canton of Berne, to whom this letter 
was written, and by whom it was communicated.— 
The writer was the famous cavalry officer, Le 
Faulde Conte, mentioned by Frederic in his History 
of the Seven Years’ War. This is the first time we 
have seen this letter in an English garb. 


axis, at either side,to iron posts at the interval of six 
feet. The wheel is of woe iron, and so weigh- 
ty, that though elevated as I mentioned, it requires 
uo inconsiderable force to swing it. It is elevated in 
order to enable the criminal’s body to perform the 
cireuit of the machine, and an apparatus is provided 
for human body to the completion of 
the cirele. This engine was further defaced by the 
gouts of blood and mouldering flesh which the last 
Occupant had left as his memorial on its circumfer- 
ence, 
In the back ground two inferior artists in death 
held between them the manacled culprit. A chubby- 
faced mayor, in whom custom and obesity seemed to 
have stifled all painful feelings, sat erect in his chair 
to the right, with watch in hand, awaiting the mo- 
ment to begin the torture. On the other side, a tall 
monk of the order of La Trappe, whose stern but 
contemplative countenance formed a powerful con- 
trast to the city magistrate, was silently surveyi 
the preparations, sometimes casting a searching look 
to the criminal, sometimes muttering an inarticulate 
rayer from the missal which he held in his bony 
nd. The executioner, a horrid fellow, with a face 
veritably a hangman’s, was busied in his appalling 
preparations. His dress, his make, his physiogno- 
my, all were in unison with his character. His dress, 
like his bloody trade, was scarlet, closely fitted to 
his trunk, and setting in the fullest light the gigan- 
tic proportions of his frame, heavy and unwield 
feet, his tremendous arms and brawny shoulders.— 
His country I understand is Germany, and indeed, 
his face presented the beau ideal of a German given 
by the grossest libellersof tho nation. Insensibility 
and brutish stupidity vied in his countenance, with a 
ferocious admiration of sottish enjoyment; such a 
man as would break you ona wheel for his amuse- 
ment, and drink himself into insensibility for his 
pleasure. His face, which seemed to have been su- 
pernaturally enlarged at the lower extremity for the 
reception of a hideous mouth, was roughly shaved 
for this occasion save under the chin, from which the 
shaggy and unkempt hair luxuriantly hung in fitly 
curls so as to conceal completely his bull-like neck. 
Gradually narrowing to the top, what should have 
been his forehead, tormed the peak ofa cone, in 
which two closely set eyes rolled palely and leer- 
ingly on their sunken axis, with an unfeeling glare 
and celerity of evolution, which formed a striking 
contrast to the unwieldiness of his other motions.— 
His very name, Hans Boucher, was in character, and 
must excite an association even in a man not given 
to punning. He was pres in binding his victim 
with no gentle grip to the hellish machinery, | have 
been deseribing, and binding his legs above the an- 
cles to the iron with such pressure that the blood 
stood black in the extremities of his feet; he return- 
ed to his stool waiting for the next signal of the ma- 
istrate to bind his hands. There wasa mighty feel- 
ing in the crowd against the condemned man.— 
‘* The murderer of his son,” resounded from all 
sides, and the gamut of exuliation broke sullenly in 
varied cadence from the mass of beholders, at the 
prospect of his approaching punishment. I was anx- 
ious to observe the behaviour of the criminal; it was 
not that of a man conscious of an unpardonable 
crime. He turned his swimming eyes and hoary 
locks to the crowds and blessed them. The magis- 
trate gave the signal, and the unhappy sufferer was 
made fast to the engine by his dreadful attendant, 
and so stretched that his body, his hands and feet 
meeting, described the cireumference of the wheel. 
The man of death then stood beside him awaiting 
the signal to begin his horrible chastisement. 


The monk, who had been for sometime engaged 
in prayer, rose from his knees, and thinking this a 
fit time to address the crimiual when death had made 
sure of him, ere it began its operations, slowly ap- 

roached and coldly bade him think upon his sins. 
i think I shall be able to give you the conversation 
us it fell from them, for it made too great an im- 
pression on me to. be soon forgotten. ‘I have 
thought on them, father,” returned Calas, ‘‘ for 
could I think I had none, I would lie here entirely 
happy; although,” added he, looking round, ‘* hap- 
piness does not often make her couch thus.” ‘* We 
are all sinners,” replied the friar, ‘* but thou art a 
mighty one.” ‘I acknowledge it,” said Calas, ‘*but I 
thank Heaven, I can never acknowledge the crime 
for the which ye have brought me here.” ‘* Sinful 
brother,” answered the monk, “ thy debt is griev- 
ous, and thy creditor is urgent, thy time is short, 
but thy account is long.” “ I know it,” replied Ca- 
las, ‘‘and therefore will not plunge myself into 
deeper embarrassment by acknowledging an item 
more monstrous than all that debt; well 1 know m 
time is short, for were it stretched out until that 
sun, which is now shedding his last beams upon me, 
should have reverted from his travel to the spot he 
pow holds in heaven, it would be too little to clear 
the arrears which have been gathering on this head 
during sixty-five such courses; well | know that m 
time is short.” ‘* Clear as the sun-light which thou 
blasphemously call’st to witness, and certain as the 
death which surely awaits thee, thou man of sin, is 
the truth of thy horrible crime in the eyes of all men. 
What a fool art thou then, when all men are justly 
thine enemies, to refuse the peace of one whose 
friendship is yet open to thee, and to reject that 
balm which can alone sooth thy broken bones,— 
Know’st thou not, how all hate thee? feel’st thou not 
that thou desery’st all hatred? and dost thou, for the 
forlorn hope of deceiving men, east away the true 


stay of the Almighty, who has given to his ministers 
the power of absolving sinners, though dyed if pos- 
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sible deeper than thou art??? “J see,” replied the 
Protestant, “that all men hate me, and that I can 
. still pray for them suggests a hope that I am not so 
all abandoned of God’s spirit as thou wouldst have 
me think. Tecannot, my good father, accept of thy 
mediation, nor acknowledge thy ministry; yet may 
I thank, and I do thank, thy good intentions; but 
death, though he meet me in fouler raiment than he,” 
turning his eyes towards the executioner, ‘‘ has clad 
him in, cannot be avoided when the alternative 1s 
ere the conversation was interrupted by the ma- 
istrate’s signal to the deathsman to begin his mur- 
work. The giant lifted a club of iron, and 
with it struck the extended limb of his victim. Never 
till that moment did I understand the full force of the 
text which says, ‘*the iron entered into his soul. ””— 
You cannot coneeive the intense suffering depicted 
through the heaving trunk, and on the convulsed fea- 
tures, by this bruising between iren and iron. The 
blow took effeet at the knee joint, and, though given 
with force, was not intended quite to break the leg, 
but merely to try the spirit of the sufferer, and to give 
a specimen of what was to follow. The mayor, how- 
ever, sec:ned afraid he had begun too eames and, 
beckoning Boucher, said in an under tone, ‘* Unless 
you make the culprit last two hours, you lose your 
place.” Boucher replied with a leer of horrid pur- 
port, which triamphed in gauging haman suffering, 
and, resting on his arms, stood awaiting further or- 
ders. However, the suflerer resumed his composure, 
the monk his Jecture. ‘Chink, my son,” said he in 
a softer tone, “how little able art thou in this case of 
flesh and blood to abide the torments this worm of the 
earth can inflict; how then will thy immortal spirit 
and sensitive essence endure the eternal bruisings of 
God’s wrath? Repent, my son, while there isa way 
left, or one to show it thee. Thou art one of the 
many who have lived in abominable heresy, and one 
of the few who have taken life from them to whom, 
under God, thou gavest it. Living thus, and doing 
thus, thou couldst not be saved unless by a double 
repentance. Oh then, how doubly damned thou di- 
est, a heretic in creedya murderer in heart! Mur- 
derer of a son, I will reconcile thee to thy father.” 
As the man of God proceeded, a temporary enthusi- 
asm animated his features; the salvation of a sinner 
so far overcoming the apathy with which he usually 
looked on earthly things, as partly to dispel the sul- 
Jenness which commonly wrapped his mind, in the 
same degree as you may suppose his solitary lamp to 
have illuminated the cold damp walls of his monas- 
tery, as he glided to vespers. With kindling ani- 
mation he ran through his discourse, urging all the 
a'guments that memory could supply, or imagination 
suggest, for the conversion of the sinner, or the ter- 
ror of the heretic. ‘I thank thee for thy honest 
pains,” said in answer the patient Calas, ‘ but the 
terms I accept not; though it might procure me a 
quiet death, it would not insure mea more peaceful 
grave. I thank my God, I am of a sect which does 
not think them damned who do not in all things like 
themselves; and I thank my conscience that it acquits 
me of the foul crime for which, if committed, dam- 
nation were my due.” ‘Obstinate heretic !”” mutter- 
ed the father, and the second blow fell with a heavy 
hand. I had turned away, not equal to the sight, when 
the din of the iron against the bone, and the groan 
which followed, convinced me it had been more vio- 
lent than the first; in truth it had completely broken 
-the leg at the tibia: so exquisite was the torture that 
he fainted instantly, but as quickly recovered. He 
uttered no articulate complaint, and it was only by 
the painful compression of his lips, and the starting 
of his eye-balls, that the agony of his spirit could be 
discerned. 
But I must, my dear Spalingrier, pass quickly over 
this distressful tragedy, which was two hours in the 
acting. ‘The blows occurred at regular intervals of 
fifteen minutes, with such direful effect that, after 
the eighth stroke, every bone in his body was dislo- 
eated, andevery joint broken. He frequently faint- 
ed, and was as often recovered by the diabolical skill 
of his tormentor, who employed all the arts of the 
most practised physician, to detain the last flickering 
beam of exhausted nature. I think he looked less 
horrible when engaged in the open functions of his 
office in crushing flesh and marrow, than when em- 
ploying all the most refined arts of usual kindness 
for the prolongation of misery, nor can I ever forget 
the smile with which be ushered in returning sense 
after the eighth horrible interval. ‘The stern disci- 
ple of La Trappe looked at the opening eyes of the 
tortured, and saw that in ten minutes they were to 
close for ever. He kneeled beside him, and conjur- 
ed him to sever himself from his sin. The old man, 
with a voice firm as heretofore, turned himself, as far 
as he was able, to the confessor, ‘* Think’st thou, 
my father,” said he, ‘*that it were worth my while, 
for these shreds of being, these rags of existence,” 
moving as he spoke, his shattered right arm, ** to 
throw myself impenitently into the furnace that 
ever burneth? Of what service is concealment now 
to me? it cannot conciliate the good will of man; it 
must have already doubled the anger of God; it can 
not bring me back to my family, and much 1! fear,” 
said the good man, with the first tear I had seen him 
shed, ** it will not save my family from following 
me. Of what service then further concealment?” 
ee For Heaven’s sake, then,” eried the monk, ina 
voice tremulous with emotion, “ confess and be sav- 
ed, for your last minutes are counting.” * Were 
my life granted me,” continued Calas calmly, “what 
boon would it be? what but to transport these frag- 
ments of @ man toa more languishing couch? What, 


but the change of this decisive physician for a tedi- 
ous death bed, and to barter the strokes of the iron 
for the Joathsomeness of the gangrene? | wish not for’ 
this—I witt make my dying confession.” —‘* Do for 
God’s sake,” reiterated the friar. ‘* But wilt thoa 
trust to it utterly?” said Calas. ‘* Though it were 
to contradict my firmest thoughts,” replied the friar, 
stooping towards the dying man, ‘I would not doubt 
it.” ‘Lam innocent!” answered Calas, and grasp- 
ing the friar’s fingers in his clammy hand he swoon- 
ed away. A tear forced itself from between the 
sunken lids of the ecclesiastic, unused to such mois- 
ture since he had first a within his narrow cell; 
it stood upon his pale cheek for a moment as if doubt- 
ing how to shape its course over so unknown & wack, 
or as if froze at its souree by the severity of his 
brow. He shed bat that one tear, but it was the 
widow’s mite!—it was all he had! 


Lifting his eyes towards the magistrate, he mut- 
tered a request for the coup-de-grace. The magis- 
trate nodded to the executioner, and Boucher again 
heaved his weapon. The weight of the iron and the 
force of the blow, burst at once all the arteries of 
the stomach, and erushed the vertebre; the blood 
gushed in torrents from his eyes, ‘his mouth, hisears 
—a gasp convulsed his frame—a groan—one gasp 
more—and he ceased to suffer. The man of God 
eyed for a moment the bleeding visage where blood 
had not quenched the gentle flame of resignation; he 
threw his look upwards, then down on the assembly, 
and with finger slowly raised and with voice of thril- 
ling expression declared—** A righteous soul has ta- 
ken flight!”—* Voila l’ame du juste qui s’envole!” 


Amustne Descrirrion of THE Streets oF Map- 
rID.—The stranger who walks for the first time 
through the streets of Madrid, is struck with the 
sombreness of the prospect that is presented to him: 
this, he speedily discovers, arises from the costume 
of the women. It is the varied and many-coloured 
attire of the female sex that gives to the streets of 
other great cities their gayety and liveliness. No 
pink, and green, and yellow, and blue silk bonnets 
nod along the streets of Madrid; for the women wear 


no bonnets,—no ribands of more than all the colours 


of the rainbow chequer the streets of Madrid; for 
the women of Madrid do not understand the use of 
ribands. Only coneeive the sombreness of a popu- 
lation without a bonnet ora riband, and all, or nearly 
all, in black! yet such is the population of Madrid. 
Every woman in Spain wears a mantilla, which va- 
ries, in quality and expense, with the station of the 
wearer; and for the benefit of those who, though they 
may have heard of a mantilla, have an imperfect 
idea what it is, I will deseribe it. A mastilla isa 
scarf thrown over the head and shoulders; behind, 
and at the sides, it descends nearly to the waist, and 
falling, in front, over a very high comb, is gathered 
and fastened, generally by something ornamental, 
just above the forehead, at the lower part of the hair. 
Of old, there was a veil attached to the fore part of 
the mantilla, which was used or thrown back, ae- 
cording to the fancy of the wearer; but veils are now 
rarely seen in Spain, excepting at mass. Of the rank 
and means of a Spanish woman, something may be 
gathered from the mantilla, though this cannot be 
considered a certain criterion, since Spanish women 
will make extraordinary sacrifices for the sake of 
dress. Yet there are three distinct grades of the 
mantilla: the lady in the upper ranks of life, and 
most of those in the middle ranks, wear the lace 
mantilla; some of biond—some of English net, 
worked in Spain; and these vary in price, from £4 
or £5 to £20. The Bourgeoise generally wear the 
mantilla part lace and part silk, the lace in front and 
the silk behind, with Jace trimmings; and the lower 
orders wear a mantilla wholly of silk, or of silk trim- 
med with velvet. Spain is the only country in Eu- 
rope in which a national dress extends to the upper 
ranks; but, even in Spain, this distinetion begins to 
give way. In the streets, no one yet ventures to ap- 
pear without the mantilla; but French hats are fre- 
quently seen in carriages and in the theatre; and the 
black silk gown, once as indispensable as the man- 
tilla, sometimes gives place to silks of other colours; 
and even a French or English printed muslin ma 
oceasionally be seen on the Prado. But although’ 
the sombre dress of the women, and the consequent 
absence of bright colours, seemed at first to give a 
gloomy cast to the exterior of the population of Ma- 
drid, alittle closer observance of it disclosed a va- 
ricty and pietaresqueness not to be found in any other 
of the European countries, The dress of the wo- 
men, although sombre, bears, in the eye of a stranger, 
a character of both novelty and grace. The round, 
turned-up bat and crimson sash of the peasant; the 
short green jacket and bare legs and sandals of the 
innumerable water-carriers, = eall agua fresca; 
the sprinkling of the military costume; and, above 
all, the grotesque dresses of the multitude of friars 
of the different orders, gave to the scene a character 
of originality exclusively its own. No feature-inthe 
scene before me appeared more novel than the uni« 
versality of the fan; a Spanish woman would be quite 
as likely to go outof doors without her shoes as 
without her fan, I saw not one female in the streets 
without this indispensable appendage. The portly 
dame and her stately daughter, the latter six paces 
in advanee, as is the universal custom throughout 
Spain, walked fanning themselves; the child of six 
years old held mamma with one hand and fanned her- 
self with the other; the woman sitting at hér stall, 
selling figs, sat fanning herself; and the servant com- 


fanned herself with the other. To me, who had 
never before seen a fan but inthe hands of a lady, 
this seemed ridiculous enough. The streets of Ma- 
drid presented a ee different aspect at different 
hours of the day. Before one o’clock, all is nearly 
as I have described it, bustling and busy, and throng- 
ed with people of all ranks, of whom the largest 
proportion are always females; for the women of 
Madrid spend much of their time in the streets, go- 
ing to and coming from mass, shopping, (a never- 
failing recourse, ) and going to and coming from the 
Prado. But, from one o’clock till four, the aspect 
of every thing is changed: the shops are either shut 
or a curtain is drawn Fefore the door; the shutters 
of every window are closed; scarcely a respectable 
person Is seen in the street; the stall-keepers spread 
cloths over their wares and go to sleep; groups of the 
poor and idle are seen stretched in the shade, and 
the water-carriers, throwing their jackets over their 
faces, make pillows of their water casks. But the 
siesta over, all is again life and bustle: the curtains 
are withdrawn; the balconies are filled with ladies, 
the sleepers shake off their drowsiness, and the wa- 
ter-carriers resume their vocation, and deafen us with 
the ery of agua fresca. These water-carriers are a 
curious race, and are as necessary to the Spanish 
peasant as the vender of beer is to the English la- 
bourer. With a basket and glass in the right hand, 
and a water jar on the left shoulder, they make in- 
cessant appeals to the appetite for cold water, and, 
during the summer, drive on a lucrative trade; and 
so habituated is the Spaniard to the use of cold water, 
that I have observed little diminution inthe demand 
for it when the morning temperature of the air was 
such as would have made an Englishman shrink from 
so comfortless a beverage.—Jnglis. 


Savacr Lirz.—The following fanciful la- 
tions, in a letter from the unfortunate Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald to his mother, would be truly delightful, 
if they were not made painfully interesting by the con- 
sideration that, in all probability, the rejection of his 
suit for want of sufficient fortune to maintain the 
lady in that rank of artificial society in which she was 
accustomed to move, was the first awakening impulse 
to these strange thoughts: 

“I know Ogilvie says I ought to have been a savage, 
and if it were not that the people I love and wish to 
live with are civilized people, and like houses, &c., 
I really would join the savages; and, leaving all our 
fictitious, ridiculous wants, be what nature intended 
we should be. Savages have all the real happiness 
of life, without any of those inconveniences or ridi- 
culous obstacles to it which custom has introduced 
among us. They enjoy the love and company of 
their wives, relations, and friends, without any in- 
terference of interests or ambition to separate them. 
To bring things home to oneself, if we had been In- 
dians, instead of its being my duty to be separated 
from all of you, it would, on the contrary, be m 
duty to be with you, to make you comfortable, and 
to hunt and fish for you. Instead of Lord s 
being violent against Jetting me marry G » he 
would be glad to give her to me, that I might main- 
tain and feed her. There would be then no cases 
of looking forward to the fertune for children—of 
thinking how you are to live; no separations in fa- 
milies, one in Ireland, one in England; no devilish 
politics, no fashions, customs, duties, or appearances 
to the world, to interfere with one’s happiness. In- 
stead of being served and supported by servants, 
every thing here is done by one’s relations—by the 
people one loves; and the mutual obligations you 
must be under to increase your Jove for each other. 
To be sure, the poor ladies are obliged to cut a little 
wood and bring a little water. Now, the dear Ciss 
and Mimi, instead of being with Mrs. Lynch, would 
be carrying wood and fetching water, while ladies 
Lucy and Sophia were cooking or drying fish. As 
for you, dear mother, you weuld be smoking your 
pipe. Ogilvieand us boys, after having brought in 
our game, would be lying about the fire, while our 

uaws were helping the Tadies to cook or taking care 
ot our papouses. All this in a fine wood, beside 
some beautiful lake, which, when you were tired of, 
you would, in ten minutes, without any baggage, get 
into your canoes and off with you elsewhere.” Mr, 
Moore’s commentary on these passages is admirable, 
but we ean only extract the conclusion, “The prin- 
ciple, thus admitted, retained its footing in his mind 
after the reveries through which it had first found 
its way thither had vanished; and, though it was 
some time before politics—beyond the range, at 
least, of mere party tactics—began to claim his at- 
tention, all he had meditated and felt among the so- 
litades of Nova Seotia could not fail to render his 
mind a more ready recipient for such doctrines as he 
found prevalent on his return to Europe; doctrines 
which, in their pure and genuine form, contained all 
the spirit, without the extravagance, of his own soli- 
tary dreams, and while they would leave Man full 
possession of those blessings of civilization he had 
acquired, but sought tu restore to him some of those 


—_ rights of equality and freedom which he had 
st. 


A WELSH CONJUROR. 
The following, from a late foreign journal, does 
not tell well for the march of mind in Wales: — 


Denbighshire.—( Before Mr, Baron Boutasn, 
John Evans, a Welsh seer, who officiates as high 


ing from market, carried her basket with one arm and 


riest of the far-famed and much-dreaded F 
Elian (or St. Elian’s Well,) near Abergele, 


dieted for obtaining 7s. from one Elizabe i 
by falsely pretending that he could eure ber bowen 
Robert Davies, ef a certain sickness with which he 
was afflicted, by taking his name out of the well, 

This ease affords a remarkable instance of the i 
norance and simplicity of the Welsh peasantry even 
in, these days of the march of intellect, an 
Elian is celebrated in Cambrian history and song; and 
owing to the popular belief in the virtue and extra. 
ordinary property of its waters, the number and ex- 
tent of the Impositions practised upon the eredality 
of the people in past ages by a succession of impos 
tors almost exceeds credibility, A few years ago 
the magistrates of the county prosecuted one of t 
high priests of the well, who, in consequence, was 
found guilty of cunning, cheatery, and fraud, put into 
prison, and his well of holy waters destroyed, For 
a time the celebrity of St. Elian and his protege died 
away; their anathematization ceased; and their me. 
mories were fast sinking into obseurity, when the 
prisoner revived them by laying in a stock in tra 
and commencing business near the same s ot, the 
High Priest and favoured minister of the Saint. 

The following is the method pursued by the pri- 
soner to gull the poor people. Into the Fynnon 
Elian (a very shallow well) he puta large quantity 
of pebbles, slates, and stones, inscribed with num- 
berless initials and names, No sooner did he hear 
of any poor person’s ill-health, or of any one bei 
afflicted with misfortune o> disease, than he contriy. 
ed te let them know that their names were in the 
well; and that nothing could cure or benefit them un- 
less they were taken out. Of course this could not 
be done without money; and many hundreds of i 
norant people were known to travel on foot thirty 
and forty miies to seek relief, and that too in the 
most distracted state of mind. The frauds of the 

isoner were not the only evils which his abomina- 

le practices produced, for, like his predecessors, 
he pretended he had the power to put any one into 
the well, afflict them with misfortune or bad lu 
and take them out for money, when he pleased, The 
consequence was, that ignorant persons were fre- 
quently induced to charge their misfortune to the 
malignity of their neighbours, and thereby engend- 
er the most disgraceful quarrels; while hundreds of 
equally ignorant fools would expend their money on 
the prisoner in order to gratify, as they thought, a 
bit of spite. 

The facts of the case were proved by Elizabeth 
Davies, who said: My hushand has been ill for many 
years. TIT had heard of the virtues of the well of St. 
Elian; I went 22 miles to consult the defendant, who 
had the charge of it; I asked if my hasband’s name 
was in the well; he said he did not know, but he 
would send to see; he sent a little girl, who came 
back with a dishful of pebbles and small slates, mark- 
ed with different sets of initials; he looked at them, 
and said my husband’s name was not among them; 
he sent the litle girl again, and she returned witha 


Y | number more, which were strewed upon the table, 


and I found a stone marked with the letters R.“D. 
and three crosses. I said is that my husband’s name? 
He said it was. I said | was not satisfied, and asked 
if my husband’s name was in the book? The priso- 
ner said that he did not put the name in the well, or 
else it should be in the book, but the water would 
tell whether it was his name or not. 

He went tothe well, which was in the garden 
close to the prisoner’s house. He took out some wa- 
ter and said, ‘“The water changes colour—it is your 
husband sure enough.” I asked what it would cost 
totake my husband’s name out of the well; he said 
10s. was the lowest.. I told him I had no money, 
but could bring him some. I asked him to take the 
stone home, and he said I might, but I must not show 
ittoany one. I asked him what I should do with 
it. He said I must powder it, and put it with salt 
into the fire. Ithen went away. In about two months 
I came again with my brother-in-law Wm. Davies. 
The prisoner was cross because I had mentioned 
what had passed to Mr. Clough a magistrate, but he 
said for the sake of my brother-in-law be would do 
something. He said | must havea bottle of the wa- 
ter of the well, and give 9s. for it. I bargained with 
him for 7s., which he said must be given to the well. 
The money was given to the well, but the prisoner 
took it out and put it into his pocket. He muttered 
some spells which I thought were Latin, batall I 
could make out was the name of St. Elian. The 
prisoner said the water must be taken by my husband 
three nights successively, amd he must repeat a 
tion of the 38th psalm. I asked him who had put my 
husbaad into the well, and he did not tell me, but he 
said if 1 wished he would put that person into the 
well, and bring upon him any disease I liked. 1 
paid him the 7s. 2 

The prisoner, in his defence, said he never sent 
for any one to come to the well, nor did he say there 
was any efficacy in the water; but if a person liev- 
ed that there was, and chose to give him some money, 
he took all that they had a mind to give. 


The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and the learn 
ed judge, after expressing his regret that any persow 
could be found so lamentably ignorant and credulous 
as to believe that any man, by such ridiculous means, 
had the power of relieving or controlling the dis+ 
eases and afflictions of ancther, sentenced the pri- 
soner to six months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 


Prince Leopold was among 
the first to start trom an inactivity whieh w2s 80 IrK- 
some to him; and, long before the campaign b 
commenced, he was in the midst of the Rassian ar 
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ay, leavi was most dear to him at risk, 
for' his “ fatherland.” He accom- 
wan ae allied army to Silesia and Saxony, was 
pace din the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, and, 
on the armistice, proceeded with 


on the expiration of 
a, and thenee to the Saxon fron 
the particulatly distinguished himself 


of cavalry under his command. 
wane on those days, the 
Em r Alexander invested him, on the field of 
battle of Nollendorf, with the cross of St. Gusege, 
and the Emperor of Austria subsequently eonferre 
upon him the order of Maria Theresa. He was at 
Leipsic, and throughout the whole of the campaigns 
which ended in the capture of Paris, in 1814. Many 
of our countrymen formed their first a 
with the prince when he was in the F rench capital, 
at this period ‘ the gayest of the gay.” Hence he 

ssed over to England with the a lied sovereigns, 
be natural anxiety to witness the land which had 
added so greatly to the eause which had been so no- 
bly consummated. At this time, the Prince Leo- 
pold was a young man, twenty-four years of age, re- 
markable for his good looks, and distinguished trom 
the crowd of princes with whom he was associated, 
for great amenity of manners, equaniniity of temper, 
and every accomplishment of good society. The 
Princess Charlotte of Wales was, at that time, in 
her eighteenth year, and remarkable above her years, 
for great insight into the character of those with 
whom she had associated. [tis not, theretore, sur- 
prising, that she should have been captivated with 
the qualities of Prince Leopold; nor is it neeessary, 
at this time of day, to doubt the excellence of her 
judgment, in her preference of an individual who 
made her, without any dispute, the happiest of wo- 
men during the short period which she was permit- 
ted to call happy, in her short but eventful life. It 
is well known that her hand had been destined for 
the Prince of Orange, by the policy of the British 
eabinet, as well as at the desire of her royal father; 
and the princess had so far yielded to these wishes, 
as to consent to appear with him in public at the 

ueen’s drawing room. She was not, however, ofa 

isposition to be willingly made an instrument of 
others in a matter so near her heart; and, when she | 
found a man more suited to her mind, she at once 
broke off a forced attachment, and loved him alone, 
with all the intensity of woman’s affection. The 
British people, unaccustomed to marriages of con- 
venience, admired the spirit which influenced her 
conduct; and she felt encouraged by their approba- 
tion to earry her point with all the resolution she in- 
herited from her family. When, one day, her 
equery, Colonel Addenbroke, returned from Kew to 
Cranbourne Lodge, in Windsor Park, where the 
princess at that time resided, and told her the report 
of the day—that her royal highness was to marry 
Prince Leopold—she at ouce evinced the settled de- 
termination of her breast, by the reply, “ He is the 
only man Lever will marry.” 

Vutional Portrait Gallery. 


The following curious account appears in the bio- 
— memoir attached to the collection of Mr. 
u 


that would have made an English married woman 
blush; and, to gather something even from infancy, 
Ihave heard'a child, five or six years old, ask its 
companion how it could disregard appearance so 
much as to venture out without a proper ceinture.— 
In married life, I have reason to think that infidelity 
is more universal than in Italy; but the origin of it is 
different, and the thing is differently managed in the 
two countries. It isa great error to imagine,—as 
some old writers upon Spain, and accurate writers 
in other respects, have asserted,—that there is any 
connivance in Spain oa the part of the husband.— 
Spanish husbands, with few exceptions, are too proud 
to bargain for their own dishonour. Whilel was in 
Madrid, two instances occurred, in which husbands 
murdered their wives in fits of jealousy. In neither 
of these éases was the thing sifted to the bottom; be- 
cause it was known that, in doing this, the villany of 
two priests would have been brought to light. The 
Cortejo of Spain is by no means the Cisesbeo of Italy. 
lhe Haison in Spain is a seeret one; it has not origi- 
nated in interest or vanity, but in passion; and the 
greatest pains are taken to conceal it from the hus- 
band, and even (inmates excepted) from the world. 
There are not, in Madrid, the same opportunities for 
the formation and prosecution of intrigue as in Se- 
ville and the cities of the south. In these, the gar- 
dens and summerhouses,—the walls of both forming 
a part of the street,—are particularly favourable to 
the serenade, the billet-doux, and their recompense. 
In Madrid, the opportunities are more precarious: 
the mass, the street, the balcony are the only place 
of rendezvous, and of these, the latter is the most 
prized, Walking the streets, while all the world 
enjoys the siesta, wakeful senoras and senoritas are 
here and there seen behind the curtains that fall over 
the baleonies, and which are supposed to shade the 
light from the eyes of the sleeper; and, now and 
then, some medium of intelligence is seen fluttering 
downward, to be picked up by a cloaked cabalero, 
There is another important difference between the 
gallantries of Spain, and of Italy or France. In 
Spain they are not confined to married women; im- 
proper Liaisons are not unfrequently formed by un- 
married ladies; and those whom one sees on the bal- 
conies are much more frequently senoritas than se- 
noras. Intrigue is not confined, in Madrid, to the 
upper, or even the middle elasses of society; but is 
found also among the trades-people. Sometimes, 
during the hours of sleep and silence, [have ventur- 
ed, in passing along the street, to draw aside the 
curtain that is meant to secure an uninterrupted siesta 
to the inmates of the embroiderers’, perfumers’, or 
dress-maker’s shops; and I have more than once in- 
terrupted a tefe-a-tete. It is fair to add, however, 
that l oftener found the senorita fast asleep. It is 
well understood in Madrid, that, during the time of 
siesta, no one enters a shop where a curtain is drawn; 
but a stranger may sometimes do unpermitted things 


| under pretence of ignorance. —Jnglis’s Spain in 


LONDON POLICE. 


Bow Street.—Penny Newspapers.—Yesterday, 
Jobu James Smith and William Ellis, principal ot- 


Hancock—The Act of Parliament was not made 
by my consent. 


a Robinson—No, it was made before you were 
rh. 


Haneock—It was not made by the consent of the 


poor, or by their representatives fairly chosen, and | h 


shall appeal from the conviction. 

Sir R. Birnie—You are not convicted yet; but the 
Act does not gre an appeal to the defendant. 

Hancock—Well, that is worser still. I’m depri- 
ved of an appeal froma Justice to aJury, and am to 
be sentto prisonat your will for three months.— 
Would such a law been made had poor people been 
represented? 

Sir Richard Birnie—I am always glad when the 
law gives an appeal to a Jury from my decision; in 
this case it does not. 

Hancock—The whole intent of the Stamp Act was 
to prevent poor people from reading and knowing 
their rights. It will be no punishment to send me 
to prison, so long as lam supported by the Nation- 
al Union, which I shall be, you may depend upon 
at. 

Dr. Robinson—What do you mean by being sup- 
ported by the National Union? 

Hancock—I mean that the Union will support 
me, and will find mean attorney. It is strong in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
other towns, and [ will tell you, that if the people 
have the papers, and obtain' that information they 
have as much right to be acquainted with as the rich, 
in less than twenty years your corrupt Legislature, 
= all your corrupt institutions will be done away 
with, 

Sir R. Birnie—Well, I think I have heard quite 
enough. 

Charles Little then came forward, and evidence 
similar to the former ease was given against him. 
On his placard was a tri-coloured flag. 

He was not quite so out-and-out a radical as the 
other; but he declared that it was abominable in the 
rich to put a tax on knowledge, to prevent the poor 
obtaining it. He asked to have the Act read, and 
Sir R. Birnie read the elause, in which ‘exposing 
for sale unstamped papers containing news” is de- 
clared to be an offence punishable with three months’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction, without 
appeal; and Sir R. Birnie and Dr. Robinson convict- 
ed both the defendants in that penalty. 

Mr. Barnaby,a principal clerk at this office, dis- 
covered a large heap of papers inside the box on 
which the placards were pasted, so concealed, that he 
discovered them only by tearing the paper. 

The defendants applied to have the papers and 
placards given to them, but the Magistrates declined 
giving any order on the subject. 


Luvicrovs Iycipent.—A_ short distanee beyond 
this village, we passed into New Castile, and stopped 
for the might ata small hamlet at the entrance of the 
Somo Sierra. Here, I cannot refrain from relat- 
ing a somewhat ludicrous incident that took place 
during the night. ‘he chamber in which I slept was 
divided from another smaller chamber merely 


—so Wolly about the head and shoulders. So, says 
I, ‘*halloa, strannger! if you dont take keer, your 
boat will run away with you!” So he looked up at 
me slantindickler, and [ looked down on him slan- 

tindickler—he took out a chor 0’ tobaccer, and says 

e, “I dont valee you tautamount to éhat!” and them 
the varmint flapped his wings and erowed like a cock. 

I ris 4p, shook my mane, crooked my neck, and 

neighed like a horse. He run his boat plump, head- 

foremost ashore. I stoppedl my wagon and sot my 

triggers,” ‘* Mister,” says he, “*I can whip my 

wenn in wild-cats and ride straight through a crab- 

apple orchard on a flash of liglitning. Clear meat- 

ax-disposition—the best man, if I a’nt, I wish I may 

be tetotaciously exflunted!” 

The two belligevants join issue, and the Colonel 
goes on to say— 

‘He was a pretty severe colt, but no part of a 
priming to such afeller as me. J put it to dim mighty 
droll—in ten minutes he yelled, Enough! and swore 
Iwasa rip-staver! Says I, ‘ A’nt J the yaller flow- 
er of the forest! and I’m all brimsone but the head, 
and that’s aequafortis!” Says he, ‘* Strannger 
you’re a beauty, and if I only know’d you. name, 
I'd vote for you nextelection.” Says I, my name is 
Nimrod Wildfire—half horse, half alligator and a 
touch of the airthquake—that’s got the prettiest 
sister, fastest horse, and ugliest dog in the District, 
and can outrun, outjump, throw down, drag out and 
whip any man in all Kaintuck.’ 


THE NEW WORLD VINDICATED. 
It would be easy to burst out in indignant deela- 
mation against the ignorance and insensibility of bro- 
ther Jonathan. But we eschew each satire, when we 
think-how 


“He laid his axe thick trees upon,” 


| —how he built up cities—and how in good time, he 


constructed ships—and such ships! Lord bless ye! 
did you never see them sail? Why, 
“Her tackling rich, and her apparel high,” 

—a fifteen hundred tonner works as easy on the swell 
of the Atlantic, as the Victory or Endeavour on the 
Lake of Windermore! No straining, no creaking, 
no lumbering, no lurching; merely murmuring in 
her majesty, light and bright she goes, as if she were 
indeed a creature of the element. At such a sight 
| the idea of a dock-yard never enters your mind—if 
)you have a soul for the sea. Youloox aloft, and you 
cannot help blessing ‘the bit of striped banting;’ 
and the fair—thank Heaven now—the friendly stars. 
More formidable frigates—** if they will allow us to 
call them so”—never fought or Jew, than the Ame- 
rican single deckers of the line. What else are they? 
At long bowls they know right well how to play— 
and at close quarters ’tis dangerous to bring an ac- 
tion against them for assault and battery. The truth 
is, they fought as we did—to fight better we defy 
the whole race of men or devils. Therefore their’ 
frigates took ours—and they always will take ours, 
as long as the present constitution of the British 
navy endures, and of the present earth, air, fire, and 
water. When a British forty-four takes an Ameri- 
can seventy-four—and that was somewhere about the 


by a curtain, and this inner room was occu- 
pied by a young Spaniard. We retired to our re- 
spective beds about the same hour, aud [ was speedi- 


skisson’s speeches which have been just publish- 
ed:—** There are some persons who are recorded 
never to have gone into aetion without having been 


ficers of this establishment, brought up two young | 
men, under twenty years of age, named Edward | 
Hancock, and Charles Little, disciples of Hethering- | 


proportion of the forces in all cases where we were 
captured—we shall be inclined to look out for some 


wounded. Mr. Huskisson seems to have laboured 
under a similar fatality in regard to accidents, from 
his earliest infancy co that fatal one which closed his 
career. Asa child, he fractured his arm; a few days 
before his marriage his horse fell with him and he 
was severely hurt; soon after he was knocked down 
i a pole of a carriage just at the entrance of the 

orse Guards; in the autumn of 1801, being then in 
Scotland, at the Duke of Athol’s, he missed his dis- 
tanee in attempting to leap the moat and gave himself 
a most violent sprain of the ankle, accompanied with 
a considerable laceration of some of the tendons and 
ligaments of his foot, and it was many weeks before 
he recovered sufficiently to leave Scotland. Indeed, 
the effects ‘of this accident were visible in his gait 
‘luring the remainder of his lite. He afterwards 
fractured his arm by a fall from his horse at Petworth, 
and again, in 1817, by his carriage being overturned. 
He was eonstantly encountering accidents of minor 
importance; and the frequeney of them, joined to a 
frame enleebled by the severe illness under which 
he laboured in his latter years, had given rise toa 
certain hesitation in his movements, whenever any 
crowd or obstacle impeded him, which may, perhaps, 
in some degree have led to that misfortune which to 
his friends and to the country, may well be termed 
irreparable, 


Stare or Morats 1x Maprm.—In the upper and 
middle classes of society in Madrid, morals are at the 
lowest ebb; though veils are almost thrown aside, and 
sereuades are rare, Spain is still the country of 
— and intrigue. Want of education among 

¢ women, and the absence of moral and religious 
principle among the men, are the fruitful sources of 

1s universal demoralization. In the education of 
a Spanish woman, all has reference to display ; know- 
ledge forms no part of it. The business of her life 
ress and show, and its object admiration. This 
eads to gallantry and all its train of consequences. 
It istmpossible to walk into the street, or along the 
hy without perceiving, even among children, 
that the rudiments of Spanish indiscretion are al- 
ye laid. _ Little girls of the tenderest age show, 
jr gait and manner, that they are already ini- 
— the business of life. [have heard others, 
Scareely eseaped from chi talk in a manner 


ton, before Sir Richard Birnie and Dr. Robinson, 
charged by Skinner, an inspeetor in the Hawkers’ 
and Pedlers’ Office, under the 26th of Geo. LI., with 
having exposed for sale, or sold, certain papers con- 
taining news, called The Poor Man’s Guardian, and 
The Republican, such papers not being stamped, or 
published by authority. 

The officers proved that Hancock sold a paper 
produced for one penny, called The Poor Man’s 
Guardian, in St. Giles’ that morning, which contain- 
ed the news of the day. He also carried in his hand 
alarge obloug box, fixed on a pole, covered with 

lacards (which were produced, ) on which was print- 
ed—** Published in defiance of law,” to try the 
power of ‘‘right against might;” and also ‘* Lent to 
read, without deposite, for an unlimited period— 
charge one penny.” 

The poblieatiba being proved, the defendant was 
asked My Sir R. Birnie what he had to say in his 
defence 

He replied, that he had not sold a single copy of 
the paper, for he took especial eare to direct the at- 
tention of every person who applied for a copy to the 
placard, and he explained to them that he could not 
sell, bat he would Jend them a copy for an unlimited 
period, on payment of one penny. 

Sir Rt. Birnie said it had been sworn that he had 
sold the paper, and the evasiun would not succeed. 

The defendant said the officers had committed 
perry: 

Sir R. Birnie told him that he might indict the, 
officers if they had done so, and asked him what he 
had to say in his defence? 

The defendant, a poor half-starved ragged youth, 
burst into heroics at once. ‘I stands here, your 
Worships, upon right and principle, on behalf of the 
poor working unedicated classes of this here coun- 
try. ‘They are called ignorant, but what is the cause 
off their ignorance? Why the tax which prevents 
them getting information. Your Worships pretty 
well knows the reason them in power puts on the 
tax, to keep the poor from knowing their righis; for 
if the poor working people knowed their rights, 
they would soon annilate the corrupt existing instita- 
tions that oppress them.” 

Sir Richard Birnie—Well, young man, go on as 
long as you please. | 


ly fast asleep. Some time during the night, 1 was 
awoke by loud and most uncommon noises; and, 
when I was sufficiently awake to be master of my 
senses, I discovered that the noises proceeded from 
the adjacent chamber, but the nature of the noise was 
such as setat defiance all conjecture as to its cause. 
| heard the stamping of feet, the clanking of spurs, 
and the strokes of some heavy instrument; but the 
combatants, whoever they were, fought in silence, 
for not a word was uttered. I need scarcely say 
that sounds so unaccountable in my immediate vici- 
nity excited my utmost curiosity, and, stealing out 
ot bed, 1 groped my way to the door leading into 
the passage, that I might obtain a light; this | soon 
procured, and, returning to the scene of action, I 
tound the noise as loud and as strange as ever. 1 
cautiously drew aside the curtain, and a spectacle 
was revealed almost worthy of Don Quixote. There 
stood the Spaniard in his shirt, booted and spurred, 
his cloak thrown over one arm, and the other dealing 
blows, right and left, with a naked sword. I was 
about to make a hasty retreat, conceiving the unfor- 
tuuate gentleman fo be in a state of derangement, 
when he called out to me to give him a light, and 
at the same time ceased battle. “The explanation is 
thi’,—not being able to get off his boots, my com- 
panion bad lain down booted and spurred, and, as 
was his usual custom, he had deposited a sword near 
his bed; he was awoke by the tread of several rats over 
his face, at least so he asserted, and ina state between 
sleeping jand waking, he had jumped from bed, 
grasped his sword, seized his cloak as a buekler, and 
commenced warfare. Bat for my own part, I be- 
lieve the action of the Spaniard to have begun in 
sleep, and to have been the result of adream. We 
were afterwards intimately acquainted, and saw each 
other almost every da while F remained in Madrid, 
and we often laughed together at the recollection of 
the Quixotic adventure in the posada. 
Inglis’s Spain, 1830. 


ADVENTURE OF NIMROD WILDFIRE. 

* I was ridin’ along the M osiesipgs in my wagon, 
when I come acrost a feller floatin’ down stream, set- 
tin’? in the starn of his boat fast asleep! Well, 
I had’nt had a fight for ten days—felt as the’ I 


should have to kiver myself up in a salt barrel to keep 


great change in the nature.of things in general, and 
prepare for emigration to a land from whose bourne 
no travellers have returned, except Hamlet’s father, 
and a few other thin ghosts.— Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 


CHOLERA AT WARSAW. _. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Searle, dated 
Wansaw, July 4. 

I am placed in charge of a hospital for the recep- 
tion of the poor, a mile and a half from the city. 
The first difficulty [ have to cope with is, that few 
patients are admitted till their extremities are livid, 
the pulse lost at the wrist, and the evacuations have. 
spontaneously ceased: this comes of the Medical 
Board of this place having cireulated advice that 
every person should be bled on becoming the sub- 
ject of the disease, and drink plentifully of hot water; 
this treatment is consequentiy considered specific, 
and it is not, therefore, till every individual has 
»wroved the error that they think of coming to the 
ospical to say nothing of the expense and trouble 
they are subjected to in coming so far. The next 
thing is, that, when admitted, there is nobody but a 
few Russian prisoners to,see the remedies adminis- 
tered, or to attend upon the sick, except a couple of 
dressers, who invariably leave the hospital the mo- 
ment my back is turned; that, in short, nothing is 
done for them but what is done by myself in person. 
I have represented the thing to the heads of the de- 
partment over and over again, promise has been 
made upon promise, and in this way have I been 
fooled up to the present time. Yesterday I made a 
strong and pressing communication to the Govern- 
ment on the subject; what the result will be | know 
not. The true state of the case is this—that the 
Council de Medicine, consisting, of a dozen private 
practitioners of the place, are a junto (for the most 

of ignorant men, and extremely jealous of us 
foreigners, both English and French, and, lL believe, 
do their utrrost to thwart us in every way. - I say us, 
as, although they make great professions of respect — 
and good feelings atl me, yet they do nothin 
that I require, but only promise. This may be we 
denominated the land of promise, for these they 
make in profusion; and it is the same yesterday, to- 


day, and for ever. Never, in any ion that I 
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have filled through life, did I feel so truly humbled | all his sermons, against these long trains. In the | odes gue nie Ges, 

and disgusted. feel resources within myself, and | latter year he says, ‘‘and you, my painted ladies, And the peace of God was in his heart, 
burn to exercise them towards the poor and suffering | who wear your trains trussed up; and you, women, While his lips in prayer were stirr'd. 
creatures; but, ‘no, I am constrained to stand little | who wear chains and trains, &e., and you, my lords, All solemnly knelt down, 


better than an idle spectator of misery and death, 
which it is in my power to alleviate, but am not per- 
mitted to do so. The disease here, which is pre- 
cisely the same in character with that in India, is 
unquestionably, as I have represented, of the febrile 
class, and dependant upon the same causes as the 
typhoidal orders of fever usually are—marshy and 
pestiferous exhalations, arising in low, damp, filthy, 
unventilated situations. To the development of 
the disease, or to render the individual susceptible 
of its attack, it would, however, ap that a certain 
condition of system or predisposition must exist, or 
it would be of more general influence where filth of 
every kind so much abounds as it does here. This 
condition I believe to consist simply or principally 
in debility: hence the indifferently fed, the badly 
clothed, and comfortless poor, or those exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather and vicissitudes of 
temperature, and particularly under exhaustion from 
want of food and bodily fatigue, are the most fre- 
quent subjects of its attack. 

The treatment I find most successful, corresponds 
with the advice given in my work; evacuating the 
stomach, in the first instance, with a solution of salt, 
in the proportion of a large table-spoonful to a tum- 
bler of hot water. This operates almost instant! 
as an emetic; or where, from atony of stomach, it 
does not so, a second isadministered. The patient 
then, for cleanliness sake, is spon all over with 
one pint of nitric acid, diluted with two of hot wa- 
ter, and hot flannels being in readiness, he is well 
rubbed with them for half an hour; when being 
placed in a warm bed, in an airy room, five grains of 
calomel are administered every half hour, with a 
spoonful of brandy added to two of hot water. As 
excitement becomes developed, the spirit is diminish- 
ed in quantity, and the intervals between each dose of 
calomel prolonged, but continued till bilious stools 
and urine are obtained. Should the breathing be 
much oppressed, or the fulness of the —— or 
oppression of the brain considerable, bleeding is re- 
quired, but not in too large a quantity. The fever 
which generally follows being of the typhoidal char- 
acter, requires a great deal of nice management, and 
they almost invariably here die from neglect ; it is 
always attended with some organic inflammation, 
which is not to be cured by evacuents. This fever 
is, however, to be prevented, I am of opinion, by 
pe | on the calomel to the production of a tender 
state of the gums, or gentle ptyalism; but my views 
are, instead of persevering with the calomel to this 
extent, to follow up the treatment, on the appearance 
of bilious evacuations and urine (or the restoration of 
secretion, ) by the quinine, or bark and wine. Ihave 
just completed an apparatus for the inhalation of 
chlorine, which I intend giving a trial to. The ni- 
trous oxyde, or oxygen gas, I should have preferred, 
but there are difficulties attending these which I fear 
are insurmountable. I think it by no means improbable 

ou will have the disease, or something of the kind, 
n England,as I cannot help connecting its appearance 
in Europe with some peculiar epidemic influence of 
atmosphere, seeing that when I passed through Ber- 
lin there was an epidemic fever prevailing there, 
with which 40,000 persons were attacked out of a 
ulation of 200,000, and hearing since that an in- 
juenza, or something of the sort, is prevailing in 
Paris. The connexion between cholera and fever 
has been remarkably exemplified here; at least I. 
have been told that intermittent fever was prevailing 
to some extent before the cholera ; on this appearing 
the former vanished, and re-appeared on the cessa- 
tion of cholera. The weather here is the most un- 
pleasant I have ever experienced ; for a few days it 
was so hot that I never felt it so oppressive,that I re- 
member of, all the time I was in India ; this has been 
followed by constant rain ; and with the few comforts 
the country affords us it is truly wretched. 
Medical Gazette. 


Taxine a Hint.—A dashing young English ex- 
quisite appeared at the Police Office day before yes- 
terday, to enter a complaint against the Managers of 
a Ball in the upper part of the city. It appears that 
the gentleman had very unceremoniously taken the 
liberty of displaying his person in a ball room, with- 
out waiting for the useless etiquette of an invitation; 
whereupon one of the managers took the liberty of 
compelling him to take his departure ‘‘ to the tune 
of double quick time.” The complainant caused 
considerable laughter, ( which could not be repressed 
even by the commanding phiz of Justice Wyman 
himself, ) while relating the sad history of his mis- 
fortune and ill treatment. 

**Pon honour,” says he, ‘*I merely dropt in to 
take a squint at the girls, and the vulgar fellows told 
me that my absence was and that if I 
jected to go out, one of them said I should be ejected; 
whereupon one of the Jonathans kicked me down 

stairs, and damme I took the hint then.” The is- 
Crate him settle as he had 

een poaching on his neig ground.— Schuy- 

(NM. Y.) Herald. 


Lavres’ Dress 1s TRE Firrrenta Century.— 
The long trains worn by the ladies were frequently 
the subject of vehement declamations to the preach- 
ers, who, seeking to deery them, entitled them dia- 
bolical inventions. The preacher Millard, who 
preached at Paris, in the church of St. Jean-en-Greve, 
in 1494 and in 1508, exclaims strongly, and in almost 


who suffer your daughters to wear trains, and your 
sons huge sleeves.” But the wearing of trains and 
chains, and the use of large sleeves, were not the 
only vices that the preachers of that time cried out 
against, and perhaps with reason, in a strain that 
would not a little astonish a modern audience.—-Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol, V1.; Historical 
Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, Vol. I. 


UBT AU 


RY. 
From the New York American. ' 
THE TWO SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
Translated from the French of Beranger- 
From above 
We are told to love; 


The order, I from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 


A Sister dead, of the order Gray, 

At the gates of heaven met one day, 

A sprightly, laughing, gay coquette, 
Whose loss the operas regret,— 

Sweet creatures both—they both arrived, 
Having a life of pleasure lived— 

One borne by angels’ wings above, 

The other in the arms of love. 


From above 
We are told tolove; 
The order, I from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 


Now Peter, at the gate was seated, 

And, having first the sister greeted, 

Said to the actress—there’s admission 
Even for those who’ve missed confession. 
*« Alas! they’d scarcely grant,” she said, 
“ The dust to cover my poor head; 

But God forgive our Curé’s course, 

He never yet has felt Love's force.” 


From above 
We are told to love; 
The order, I from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 


In palaces and humblest shed, 
Through life I've sought, the sister said, 
Whenever suffering I have seen, 
To pour the balm of comfort in. 
—I, suid the actress, on my part, 
Have found the way to many a heart, 
And given to Poverty and Pain 
The cup which Kings delight to 
From above 
We are told to love; 

' The order, I from kindness tell, 

Obey it if you would be well. 


Yes, I, rejoined the meeker maid, 

Have knelt_by many a sinner’s head, 
And taught him how to look on high 

And meet his death without a sigh. 
—The errors I have taught were slight, 
Resum'd the nymph, and made life light ; 
And pleasure here makes ready creed 

In happiness that’s to succeed. 


From above 
We are told to love; 
The order, [ from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 
And when my prayers, the nun pursued, 
Were answer'd by the kind and good, 
The alms that from the rich I bore, 
Have carried comfort to the poor. 
—I, said the other, when I've found 
Virtue to Want fast yielding ground, 
Have oft, with a caress’s price, 
Saved beings from the grasp of Vice. 
From above 
We are told to love; 
The order, I from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 
Enough, enough, reap the reward 
Of goodness, cried th’ benignant guard, 
Your souls were filled with charity. 
And heaven delights such souls to see ; 
And welcomes all to her domain 
Who've dried up tears and assuag'd pain ; 
Whether martyrs’ crowns their temples shade, 
Or only crowns of flowers made. 
From above 
We are told to love; 
The order, I from kindness tell, 
Obey it if you would be well. 


From the Daily Albany Argus. 
DIRGE. 

On the night following Sunday, August 2ist, while ma 
of the inhabitants of Southam ton Guanty, Virginia, wore 
absent at a camp-meeting held in a neighbouring district, 
the blacks rose upon the efenceless and unarmed, who re. 
mained at home, and sacrificed, with barbarous cruelty, 


between sixty and seventy victims without discrimination 
of age, sex, or condition. 


Wail! for the innocent, 
beautiful and fair, 
young, who perish'd in their 
The old, in his hoary hair. Aeon 
Wail! for the many hearths 
And homes made desolate ; 
For broken hearts and severed ties— 
The spoils of murderous hate. 
Fair passed the sabbath-sun 
ania the western hills ; 
ymns were heard in the ancient wood, 
And songs by the gushing rilis. 


With meek, confiding air, 
And breath d “amen” as the sire implor'd 
For them the Great Keeper’s care. 


Sleep, in her folded arms, 

Wrapp'd busband, child, and wife, 
And throbbing pulse, and heaving breast 

Were all that betoken’d life. 


A shriek was heard by night! 
The startled eye but saw 

The gleaming axe, and the ear just caught 
The sable fiend’s hurra! 


- The lid shut o’er the eye, 
The ear heard not again; 

And only death stood sentry by 
The red postern of the slain. 


Morn smil'd as it was wont, 

On upland, piain, and stream, 
And thousand birds their matins 

To the first awakening beam. 


But woman's cheerful smile, 
‘And man’s exciting voice, 
And childhood’s gleeful Jaugh, no more, 
In the morning bade rejoice. 


Out on the polish’d floor. 
Ran the ensanguin’d flood, 

The babe slept in its mother's breast, 
And its bruis’d lips dash'd with 
Upon the cold hearth-stone 
The unripen’d virgin lay, : 

Crush'd in her budding loveliness, 
And dawn of her opening day. 


And manhood’s sturdy arm 
in dust was beaten down ; 


From youth his boast and pride were reft, 
From reverend age his crown. 


Wail ! for the young and fair, 
And their remorseless fate ; 
Wail! for the merry homes laid waste, 
And the bosoms desolate ! 
Norfolk, Va. 4th Sept. 1831. 
FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE SEA.—sy PROFESSOR WILSON. 
(From “ Unimore,”’ a poem in Blackwood’s Magazine, for 
August.) 


VIATOR. 


And lo! upon the murmuring waves 

A glorious Shape appearing! 

A broad wing’d Vessel, through the shower 

Of glimmering lustre steering ! 

As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 

The beauty of the sea, 

She lifteth up her stately head 

And saileth joyfully, 

A lovely path betore her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 

She sails amid the loveliness 

Like a thing with heart and mind. 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair 

Slowly she beareth on ; 

A glorious phantom of the deep, 

Risen up to meet the Moon. 

The Moon bids her tenderest radiance fa!l 

On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, 
' And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 

To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh! ne’cr did sky and water blend 

In such a holy sleep, , 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 

A roamer of the deep. 

So far the peaceful soul of Heaven 

Hath settled on the sea, 

It seems as if this weight of calm 

Were from eternity. 

O World of Waters! the steadfast earth 

Ne’er lay entranced like Thee! 


From the New England Galaxy. 
CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


There is a certaia principle, implanted in my breast, 
Which makes me think a quiet state, the safest and the 


The world may deem it cowardice, and in compassion 
sinile— 

But, safe in my incognito, I laugh at them the while. 

Recurring to my early years, I find it then as now; 

No other person ever made—a more respectful bow. 

I was as peaceable achild, ase’er on carpet crept, 

And when I had a whipping, shook my little fist and— 
wept. 

byte igs Sods played with other boys, on meadow er on 

eld, 

In all our little bickerings, I was the first to yield, 

Did any seek with violence, my marbles or my top, 

Although complaining inwardly, | always—gave them up. 

In college, once a country boor came striding o’er the 


hhed— bu 
I laughed—but no disparagement, ‘pon honour, did I 
mean; 


The = was quite passionate and rudely knocked me 
wn, 
Lest he perchance should strike again, I threw him—half 


crown. 
I wrote a piece of poetry and sent it to the T, 
The editor made use of it to light his evening taper; 
I stood beside him all the time, quite angry without doubt, 
And fiercely drawing in my breath, I blew—my anger out. 
When party spirt run so high, lest I might get a fall, 
It was my rule of politics, to coincide with all. 
But meeting once both parties, first I tried to hasten 


hence, 
And finding that impossible, J got upon the fence. 
One rainy day, a gentleman and lady then I met, 
A silken shield was requisite to guard her from the wet; 
He turned to me—I answered nay—he pointed to the cel- 


jar, 
I took the savage by the arm—and gave him my umbrella. 
Just six feet one—I fell in love with one surpassi i 
I entered the boudoir and found another beau wna Hoe : 
He said that three in one small room, were not a pleasant 


sight— 
I took the hint—'twas deuced small—and bade 
ceed night. them beth 


While lounging at the theatre there pass'd some ig 
wo 

Between me and an officer who wore a belt ; 

My friends declared "twas fit that I the challenger anal 

And so I sat me down and wrote—a long apology. 

My fatal stare! before "twas sent, we met Upon the 


square, 
He called me quite contem y 
ome ptible,though all the world was 


My choler rose, and with it rose my golden head 
1 held it firmly in my grasp down 


That evening, sitting in my room, my thoughts upon my 


espefate, lest all the world should poi 
with scorning, 


I got a friend to write that I would mect him in the morn. 


ing. 

As he was now the challenger, ‘twas my appoi 

the shining tube directly at his 
are always best ; ‘twas dangerous to 


And so I said “ good morning sir,” and then—TI run away, 


MARRIED, 
On Thursday, 22d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Li 
M. SOUDER, to MARY RISING, 


woe 
Thursday, 22d instant, by the Rev. Dr. M‘A 
WM. VERNON, of Camden, 8. C. to Miss SARA wr 
James Syng of this city. 
ay evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. A} , 
CHAS. A- KOEHLER: to Miss MARY ANN WALDAGE, 
On the 25th mstant, by the Rev. G. C. Potts, Mr. OWEN 
ROBERTS, to Miss HANNAH GILKEY, both of this city. 
On the 21st inst. at Trinity Church, by the Rev. Dr. Ber. 
rien, Mr. JOHN HART, to LAURA AUGUSTA SMITH 
H. and grand daughter to 
dismemberment of ape vee 
n Thursday evening, by the Rey. M. F< Mr. NEHE.- 
to Miss ANN VANSK all of 
On hursday morning, by the Rev. Thos. H. Skinner. 
D. the Rev. JOHH D. MATTHEWS, of Vi ne ANN, 
daughter of the late Francis Renshaw, of unireity. : 
On Thursday morning, by the Rev. Jas. Montgomery, D. 
D. SAMUEL C. HOUSE, Esq. of Georgia, to FANNY 
BUDDEN, daughter of the late Francis Renshaw, of this 


city. 
At New York, on the 27th eR i! the Rev. Dr. Wain- 
ew Orleans, to Miss 


wright, Mr. WM. JAS. M‘LEAN, of 
n the eveni 2%h ult. by the Rev. Bi 
well, Mr. JACOB F. SEARCH ~ Southwark, to ‘iis 
MAGDALEN LEBER, of this city. } 
n the evening of the 29h ult. by B. W. Richards, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr. [SAAC STOW, to Miss 
ail of Philadelphia, ANN 
t Cape Island, N. J. on the 28th ult. by the Rev. Moses 
Williamson, Mr. UIS H. WIGGINS. Philadelphia, to 
Miss ANNE R. EDWARDS, of the former place. 


DIED, 


On Tuesday morning, after a severe and iliness, 
CHARLES, youngest son of the late Mr. Martin Walkers, 
formerly of Birmingham, Eng. aged 18 years. 

On the morning of the 27th inst. afier a short but distrese- 
a sickness, Mr. JOHN EAGLESTON, late of the Circus. 

n Wilmington, Del. on Monday, 26th inst. Mrs. MARIA 
JANE, wife of Joseph Dixon, in the 23d year of her age. In 
the premature decease of this amiable woman, two infant 
children have been deprived of a fond mother, a husband of 
an affectionate wife, her friends of a most agreeable com 
nion, and society a valuable member. Through all od 
walks in life, kindwess and benevolence were ruling traits of 
character. When such go down to the tomb, they leave 
avoid that will remain fora time unfilled. 

At Marcus Hook, on Sunday, 25th inst. GEO. DERRICK, 
in the 7ist year of his age. He was attached to Morgan's 
_ Regiment in the revolution war, and in Pike’s, in the 

te war. 

On Thursday morning, JOSEPH JEFFRIES, aged 19 


years. 

On Thursday morning, 29th inst. LEWIS, infant son of 
Lewis Flick. 

On the 30th Sept. after a long illness, Mr. JEREMIAH 
JOHNSON, aged 87 years. 

On Thursday morning, after a long and severe illness, Mr. 
WM. FENTON, aged 39 years. 

On Sunday morning, 2d inst. Mr. JOHN H. FENNER, 
and on Monday, 3d inst. his sister, Mrs. MARY, widow of 


the late Danie! Di 3 

On Sunday beouiee, 2d inst. SOLOMON W.CONRAD, 
52 years. 

On Sueneday morning, Ist instant. Mrs. SARA REY- 

NOLDS, wife of Thomas Reynoids, in the 20th year of ber 


eon the 2d instant, at the advance age of 94 years, Mrs. 

CATHARINE WALKER, a native of Ireland, but jong a 
table inhabitant of this city. 

n Friday, after a long iilness, Mr. JEREMIAH JOHN- 


SON,a a7 years. 
on Sunday morning, Mrs. HANNAH FERGU- 


SON, wife of Samuel Ferguson. 

On Friday, 30th ult. after a li illness, which she 
bore with christian fortitude, PHEBE B. BARTRAM, in 
the 52d year of her age, wife of Isaac Bartram, near Darby. 
On Saturda — painful and lingering illness, 
ELIZABETH, wife of Benj. Cross. 

On the 2d inst. after a short but severe iliness, MARTHA 
B. daughter of Richard Jackson. 

Suddenly, on Saturday morning, Ist instant, NATHAN 
HAINES, of this city, druggist, aged 32 years. Respected 
by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and by 
them much lamentea. 

On Thursday afternoon, Sept. 29h, afler a short but se- 
vere illness, Mr. BENJ. BARGER, in the 38th year of his 


On Monday morning, the 3d instant, Miss SARAH ANN 
JEWELL, eldest daughter of Kenneth Jewell. 


UBSCRIPTIONS received for the ‘* 
pata ALBUM aNp Laprss’ Port Fo- 
110,” in the City of New York, at the Bookstore and 
Publication Office, No. 420, Pearl street. 
THOMAS H. JACKSON & Co. Agents, — 


i of 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, and PRINTING 
executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 
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